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Omnem  quafi  cognitionem  medici  colligitj> 
et  ad  ultimum  artis  falutaris  finem  ducit 
Therapia  generalis.  In  ea  itaque  explicanda, 
primum  oftendendum  eft,  quomodo  per  ra- 
tionem  et  experientiam  in  praemiflis  difcipli- 
nis  acquifita  cognitio  nunc  ordine  apto  difpo- 
natur,  quo  utilia,  et  certa  fubtilius  tantum 

difputatis,  et  minus  certis  praeferantur, 

• 

Ludwig, 
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To  the  Medical  Society  of  Students 
In  Edinburgh • 

Gentlemen, 

Dedications  may  in  general  be  afcri- 
bed  either  to  gratitude  for  paft,  or  to  ex¬ 
pectation  of  future  ferviees*  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay  that  I  am  in  no  degree  influen¬ 
ced  by  thefe  confiderations,  I  am  proud 

to  affirm  that  I  retain  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 

-  -  1  ; 

former,  and  I  am  not  affiamed  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  I  live  in  hopes  of  the  lattet.  But 
a  reafon  different  from  both  has  princi¬ 
pally  determined  me  to  addrefs  you  on  the 
prefent  occafion. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  folic iting,  not 
your  patronage,  but  your  correction,  I 

VOL.  L  h 
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DEDICATION 


have  long  witneffed  that  candour  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  fentiment  with  which  you  examine 
every  attempt  to  improvement  in  the  me¬ 
dical  art.  Equally  ftrenuous  advocates  in 
the  defence  of  truth,  and  judicious  critics 
in  the  detection  of  error,  you  are  always 
ready  to  hear,  and  never  unwilling  to  be 
convinced.  To  you,  then,  I  dedicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  llieets,  from  a  perfuafion  that  you 
will  afford  me  a  fair  opportunity  of  defend¬ 
ing  and  illuft rating  my  fentiments ;  and  that, 
from  your  obfervations,  I  fhall  be  enabled 
to  detect  prefent,  and  avoid  future  errors. 


I  am,  Gentlemen, 


Your  fellow  Member, 


And  humble  fervant. 


The  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE, 


An  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of 
medicines  is  the  foundation  of  all  rational 
practice  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Phyficians, 
however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  their 
opinions  on  this  fubjedt,  which  may  be  con** 
fidered  as  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  ftill 
in  an  imperfect  Hate.  To  remedy  this  im¬ 
perfection,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  nature 

of  the  fubjedt  will  allow,  Ihould  be  the  en- 

» 

deavour  of  every  one  who  means  to  pradtife 
medicine,  either  with  advantage  to  others, 
or  credit  to  himfelf, 

/ 

From  this  confideration  I  was  induced 
to  bellow  particular  attention  on  the  Itudy 
of  Therapeutics,  The  opinions  which  I 
formed  in  confequence  of  this  were  fome 
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time  fmce  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of 

i 

others  in  a  courfe  of  ledtures.  For  the 
benefit  of  fuch  as  might  attend  thefe  lec¬ 
tures,  the  Elements  now  offered  to  the  pu¬ 
li  c  made  their  firft  appearance  about  two 
years  ago.  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  that 
the  intricacy  of  the  fubjedt,  as  well  as  many 
other  circumflances,  would  create  no  incon- 

*  »  i  ,  ■  •  ;  .\ 

iiderable  diffidence  concerning  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  would  be  given  to  a  firft  per¬ 
formance.  Even  then,  however,  I  ventu¬ 
red  to  reft  my  apology  upon  my  intention  ; 
and  the  event  has  fmce  proved  that  my 
fears  were  in  fome  degree  imaginary. 

I  do  not  mean  toinfmuate,  that  thefe  E~ 
lements  have  efcaped  criticifm.  I  have  heard 
many  obfervations  upon  them  -7  I  am  fen- 
ftble  that  not  a  few  of  thefe  obfervations 
v/ere  well  founded  ;  and  I  think  that  I  have 
on  many  occafions  profited  by  them*  Thijs 
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may  be  determined  from  the  alterations 
which  I  have  made.  If  any  one  will  take 

i 

the  trouble  of  comparing  the  prefent  with 
the  former  edition  of  this  book,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pains 
which  alterations  have  coft  me  \  yet  he 
will  eafily  be  fenfible  that  I  have  in  many 
places  endeavoured  to  correCt  it. 

I  have  not  indeed  altered  every  thing  to 
which  objections  have  been  made.  In  fome 
particulars  I  ftill  continue  to  differ  from  au« 
thorities  which  I  highly  refpeCt.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  I  cannot  help  ftill  retaining 
my  former  fentiments  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
no  compliment  to  adopt  an  opinion  from 
any  other  motive  than  conviction.  While 
I  differ  from  refpeCtable  authority,  howe¬ 
ver,  it  is  ftill  fome  fatisfaCtion  for  me  to  think 
that,  if  I  be  wrong,  lam  not  fingle  in  opinion* 
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Thefe  Elements  are  divided  into  two 
parts  :  The  firfl  treats  of  Therapeutics  in 
general;  the  fecond,  of  particular  dalles  of 
medicines. 

In  Undying  any  fubjed,  the  firfl  requi- 
fite  undoubtedly  is,  to  fix  upon  fome  plan, 
by  profecuting  which,  inquiries  may  be 
conducted  with  facility-sand  advantage.  Af¬ 
ter  examining  many  writers  on  the  Metho- 
dus  Medendi,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  fuch  a  plan  was  in  this  fubject  particu¬ 
larly  wanting.  This  part,  therefore,  ap¬ 
peared  to  merit  particular  attention. 

In  the  invefligation  of  a  plan,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  improve  upon  the  labours 
of  former  writers.  That  which  is  here 
offered  appears  to  myfeif  lefs  exceptionable 
than  theirs.  But  of  this  the  reader  could 
only  judge  from  a  full  view,  both  of  the 
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plan  itfelf,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which 
each  part  of  it  proceeds.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  given  a  detail,  at  length,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  arguments  which  may  be  advanced 
in  fupport  of  every  branch  of  it ;  and  have5 
befides  this,  attempted  to  refute  the  moll 
obvious,  and,  what  I  think,  the  ftrongefl 
objections  which  can  be  urged  againlt  it. 
How  far  I  have  fucceeded,  others  mull  de¬ 
termine.  But  I  am  perfuaded,  that  thofe 
who  confider  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  the  fubjeCt,  will  neither  be  furprifed  at 
the  attention  which  I  have  b  eft  owed  upon 
it,  nor  at  the  length  to  which  it  is  extend¬ 
ed. 

In  the  fecond  part,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  of  cure,  or  firft  principles  of  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  Every  clafs  of  niedl- 


cines  is  there  confidered  by  itfelf,  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  each,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  primary  effects  which  it  produces ;  the 
changes  in  the  fyftem  which  happen  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  effeds ;  the  different  orders 
into  which  it  may  be  divided  ;  the  purpofes 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  ;  the  circumflances  determining  the 
choice  of  orders ;  the  cautions  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  its  employment;  and  the  morbid 
affedions  by  which  it  is  contra-indicated . 


In  confxdering  each  of  thefe  heads,  I 
have  confined  myfelf  to  fimple  affertions 
without  either  proofs  or  illuftrations.  Both 
thefe  would  perhaps  have  been  neceffary 
for  obtaining  the  affent  of  the  reader  to 
many  things  here  affumed  as  fads.  But, 
had  fuch  difcuffions  been  introduced,  this 
book*  in  place  of  Elements,  would  have 
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fwelled  into  a  fyftem  of  Therapeutics®  Al  ¬ 
though,  however,  it  would  have  been  in- 

confiiient  with  my  plan  to  have  hinted  at 

/ 

any  arguments  with  a  view  to  eflablifh  the 
probability  of  doubtful  aflertions ;  yet  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  exprefs  the 
propofitions  in  fuch  terms  as  to  render  them 
eafily  intelligible  without  explanation® 
Thofe  who  hear  the  proofs  I  can  offer,  will 
alone  be  able  to  judge  how  far  they  are  fa- 
tisfa&ory .  Thofe  v/ho  only  perufe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  will  not,  I  hope,  condemn  e- 
very  view  here  given,  which  may  differ  from 
their  own  opinions,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  nothing  can  be  alledged  in  fupport  of 
it® 

This  treatife  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  attend 
/'  Voju  L 
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my  lectures.  I  perfuade  myfelf,  however, 
that  it  will  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  others 
who  may  give  it  an  attentive  reading,, 
Thofe  who  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  truth 
will  never  be  unwilling  to  hear  and  exa¬ 
mine  different  opinions.  To  fuch  as  have 
already  bellowed  attention  upon  this  fub- 
jecl,  it  may  ferve  in  fome  particulars  to 
confirm,  and  in  others,  to  corredt  former 
views.  To  fuch  as  are  beginning  the  lludy, 
it  may  fave  fome  what  of  that  time  and  la¬ 
bour  which  it  has  coif  me  to  bring  it  to  its 
prefent  ft  ate. 

I  am  far  from  Imagining,  that  either  the 
plan  which  I  have  here  propofed  is  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  or  the  account  of  particular 
claffes  free  from  imperfections  and  defici¬ 
encies.  Senlible  of  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
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culties  which  perplex  all  medical  enquiries , 
I  am  well  convinced  that  it  could  never 
be  brought  to  fuch  a  date  by  the  utmoft 
labour  or  pains  I  am  capable  of  bellowing 
upon  it.  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  -that, 
from  future  obfervations,  I  fhall  hereafter 
be  able  to  form  more  juft  and  correct  no¬ 
tions  of  this  important  fubjedt  ;  and,  if 
thefe  Elements  fhall  ever  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  third  edition,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
without  improvement.  But,  it  would  ar¬ 
gue  no  lefs  an  unwarrantable  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  others,  than  an  inexcu- 
fable  difregard  to  my  own  character,  were 
they  not,  as  they  now  Hand,  as  perfect  a*s 
1  am  at  prefent  able  to  make  them. 

How  far  in  this  condition  they  may  be 
of  ufe  for  underfunding  my  ledtures,  thofe 
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who  hear  them  will  beft  be  able  to  judge. 
How  far  they  may  be  of  fervice  from  per- 
ufal,  the  candid  reader  muff  determine. 
In  the  award  of  both  I  am  ready  to  abide 
with  refpe&ful  fubmiffionc 


( 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

PART  FIRST. 
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CHAP,  L  *  ‘ 

Concerning  the  prefent  State  of  Medicine 
in  general ,  and  of  the  Methodus  Me« 
dendi  in  particular • 

AVx  T  S  muft  have  been,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  coeval  with  the  exigence  of 
Man.  An  attentive  confederation  of  the 
genius  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  cir« 
cu inflances  in  which  they  are  placed  by 
nature,  affords  fufficient  arguments  for  e* 
Von.  I.  A 
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itablifliing  the  probability  of  this  affertion. 
If,  from  thence,  a  conclufion  can  be  drawn 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  any  art,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  may  with  regard  to  that  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  art  of  medicine  propofes  for  its 
end,  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  the 
cure  of  difeafe.  As  the  attainment  of  this 
end  is  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  there  is  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  believing,  that  medicine  would 
claim  their  attention,  even  prior  to  the  ear- 
Tieft  date  at  which  it  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  exercifed  from  the  teflimonies  of  re¬ 
cords  or  tradition.  Its  origin,  therefore, 

may  juftly  be  placed  in  the  molt  diftant  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  exercife  of  this  art  is  impreffed,  by 
inftind,  on  the  brute  creation,  diftated  to 
mankind  by  the  firft  dawnings  of  tea- 
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fan,  and  daily  enforced  by  motives  of  hu¬ 
manity.  It  cannot  then  feem  furprifing, 
that  it  fhould  have  been  cultivated  without 
interruption,  from  its  fir  ft  introduction  to 
the  prefent  time ;  and  that  every  fucceed- 
ing  practitioner  fhould  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  improvements  made 

by  his  predeceffors*  The  importance  of 

' 

the  end  propofed  by  medicine,  furnifhes  fuf» 

ficient  proof  that  its  cultivation  and  im¬ 
provement  muft  have  been  uniformly  pro- 
fecuted  with  the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity* 
A  juft  fenfe  of  the  benefit  of  health,  an 
inherent  averfion  to  pain,  and  fympathy 
for  the  fufferings  of  others,  would  natural¬ 
ly  infpire  fuch  attention* 

Arts,  in  general,  have  been  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  time  during  which  they 
have  been  praClifed,  and  to  the  attention 
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bellowed  upon  their  cultivation.  Medicine 
has  been  alledged  to  be  an  art  of  the  high- 
eft  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  cultivated 
with  the  utmoft  attention.  Were  any 
judgement,  then,  to  be  formed  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftate,  from  the  progrefs  which  other 
arts  have  made  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
it  might  naturally  be  concluded  that,  long 
before  this,  it  fhould  have  arrived  at  a  ve-^ 
ry  high  degree  of  perfection  and  certain¬ 
ty- 

But,  in  judging  from  the  real  ftate  of  the 
fa£t,  a  very  oppofite  conclufion  muft  be 
drawn.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  medi¬ 
cine,  although  cultivated  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  which  could  be  fuppofed  to  forward 
its  improvement,  is  ftill,  at  beft,  but  a 
conjectural  art. 
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This  conclufion  may  indeed  feem  para¬ 
doxical  to  thofe  who  content  themfelves 
with  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjedb  But 
it  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  any  one  who 
has  ferioufly  confidered  the  texture  of  the 
human  frame.  The  extent  and  intricacy 
of  an  art  which  propofes  to  regulate  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  redlify  the  errors  of  an  animated 

machine,  cannot  be  judged  of  from  any  a- 

/ 

nalogical  comparifon  with  thofe  in  which 
inanimate  matter  only  is  concerned. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  this,  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  medicine  is  an  art  in  its  nature 
fo  intricate,  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
progrefs  y  or  that,  amidft  numberlefs  pre¬ 
tended  improvements,  there  have  not  been 
difcoveries  of  real  utility.  Thofe  who  hrffc 
addi&ed  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  this  art, 
w:ft  foon  have  difcovered,  that  a  thorough 
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irrveftigation  of  every  part  of  it,  was  an 
undertaking  greatly  too  exteniive  for  the 
limited  capacity  of  any  one  man.  From 
tire  nature  of  medicine,  it  affords  an  evi¬ 
dent  foundation  for  being  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  branches.  Such  a  divifion  is  of  as 
early  a  date  as  the  firft  records  of  the  art 
itfelf.  That  improvements  might  be  faci¬ 
litated,  fome  have  employed  themfelves 
in  the  profecution  of  one  branch,  fome  of 
smother.  In  this  way  ufcful  difcoveries 
have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  the  art® 
But  no  one  is  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  ftate  as 
to  fuperfede  further  attempts  to  improve¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all  of 
them  have  been  cultivated  with  equal  dili¬ 
gence  and  fuccefs* 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  different  branches  into  which 
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medicine  iliould  be  divided*  The  great 
purpofes  of  the  art,  however ,  are  the  pre¬ 
fer  vation  of  health  ?  and  the  cure  of  difeafe* 
The  method  to  be  profecuted  for  enjoying 
the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  mull  be  left  to  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  every  individual ;  the  direction  of 
fuitable  means  for  obtaining  the  laft,  is  the 
province  of  the  phyfician.  For  the  proper 
difeharge  of  this  office,  an  extenfive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  fcience,  in  general,  m 
highly  requifite*  But,  among  the  various 
branches  of  medicine  moft  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  its  chief  intention.  Therapeu¬ 
tics,  or  the  Methodus  Medendi,  is  univer- 
fally  allowed,  by  thofe  who  have  treated  of 

the  fubdivifions  of  the  art,  to  merit  particu¬ 
lar  attention,, 

Therapeutics,  or  the  Methodus  Meden¬ 
di,  may  be  defined,  to  be  that  branch  of 
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medicine  which  treats  of  the  operation  of 
the  different  means  employed  for  obviating 

■  difeafes,  and  of  the  application  of  thefe 

*  '  *?  • 

means.  Taken  in  this  fenfe,  it  may  be 

confidered  as  delivering  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  of  cure,  or  firft  principles  of  practice. 

*  # 

It  is  indeed  intimately  connected  with  the 
pra&ice  of  medicine,  flri&ly  fo  called,  and 
with  the  materia  medica.  But  it  differs 

t 

from  the  former,  in  as  far  as  its  object  is 
not  the  treatment  of  particular  difeafes  \ 
and  from  the  latter,  as  it  does  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  natural  or  medical  hiftory  of  par¬ 
ticular  fubftances. 

Having  thus  defined  this  branch  of  me¬ 
dicine,  it  is  unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  it 
muff  be  confidered  as  of  the  highefi  im¬ 
portance.  A  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  medicines  is,  as  it  were,  the  intermedia 
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ate  link  between  theoretical  reafonings  and 
practical  conclufions.  By  this  alone  a  con- 
nection  can  be  traced  between  the  facts  of 
the  empyric,  and  the  rules  of  the  dogma- 
tiff.  Upon  this  all  rational  practice  mull 
be  founded.  While,  therefore,  the  Me- 
thodus  Medendi  is  of  great  utility  in  the 
exercife  of  the  profeffion,  it  cannot,  at 
the  fame  time,  fail  to  afford  high  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  philofophic  inquirer. 

'  ?"  *  I  #  .  .  .  u...  •*  '■ 

From  thefe  inducements  to  the  ftudy  of 
this  fubjedt,  it  might  naturally  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  it  would  have  been  as  much  im¬ 
proved  as  any  other  branch  of  medicine. 
Notwithstanding  its  importance,  however, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  much  negle&ed,  and  {fill  remains 
involved  in  great  obfcurity  and  error. 


Vol.  I; 
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This  affertion  may  feem  extraordinary,  as 
being  in  fome  degree  in  contradiction  to 
the  common  courfe  of  nature.  In  order 
to  its  being  admitted,  therefore,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  offer  fome  proof  of  its  being 
well  founded,  and  to  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  caufes  from  which  it  has  arifen. 

The  imperfection  of  Therapeutics  is  fuf- 
ficiently  evident  from  the  diverfity  of  opi¬ 
nions  which  are  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  almoft  every  medicine. 
This  may,  no  doubt,  in  fome  degree,  be 
afcribed  to  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjed. 
But  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  it  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  its  not  being  fufficient- 
ly  cultivated.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  al- 
'  ledged,  that  the  confideration  of  this  branch 
of  medicine  has  been  entirely  neglected. 
It  has  often  been  a  iubject  of  inqui- 
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ry  in  medical  writings,  both  treated  of  fe- 
parately,  and  as  conjoined  with  other 
branches.  Notwithflandihg  this,  however, 
it  will  appear,  that  it  {till  affords  a  particu¬ 
lar  opening  for  farther  confideration.  The 
branches  with  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
joined,  are,  the  account  of  particular  dif- 
eafes,  or  what  are  ftridlly  called  pradtical 
writings,  and  the  account  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  different  fub fiances,  or  the  materia 
medica.  Before  taking  notice  of  the 
writings  profeffedly  upon  this  fubjedt  i.tfelf, 
it  may  be  neceffary,  in  the  firfl  place,  to 
confider  how  far  a  knowledge  of  it  may 
be  acquired  from  either  of  thefe  branch¬ 
es. 

In  writings  on  the  practice  of  phytic, 
particular  difeafes  are  the  fubjedt  of  invefti- 
gation.  After  the  hiflory  and  caufes  of  a  di~ 
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feafe  have  there  been  confidered,  the  in¬ 
dications  are  pointed  out  by  which  it  may 

be  removed.  To  each  indication  is  Tub- 

,  _  *  *•  *  '  ' 

joined  an  account  of  the  different  means 
by  which  it  may  be  fulfilled,  and  of  the 
proper  method  of  applying  thefe  means. 
Thus,  in  dropfy,  it  is  a  very  general  indi¬ 
cation  of  cure  to  evacuate  the  water.  This 
evacuation  may  be  produced  both  by  ma- 
nual  operation,  and  by  the  ufe  of  different 
internal  medicines.  For  this  purpofe  e- 
metics,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  other 
fimilar  evacuants,  are  every  day  employed. 

Hence  fome  obfervations  upon  thefe  are  in- 
feparably  connected  with  the  account  to 
be  given  of  the  difeafe.  But,  in  this  place, 
to  have  attempted  the  inveftigation,  even 
of  the  method  in  which  they  produce  the 
evacuation  of  water,  would  have  been  en~ 

k  ■  ■  -  v  v  .  • 

tirely  foreign  to  the  fubjecl.  Much  lefs 
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would  it  have  been  proper  here  to  have  in- 
trod  uced  any  account  of  the  other  effects 
of  thefe  remedies.  Thus,  it  appears,  that 
under  the  treatment  of  a  particular  difeafe^ 
a  full  account  of  the  operation  of  thefe  re¬ 
medies,  by  which  it  may  be  removed,  is 
not  to  he  expeded.  The  effects  which  me¬ 
dicines  have  upon  the  fyflern,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  produce  thefe  effeds,  are2 
by  writers  on  the  practice  of  phyfic?  uni- 
yerfdly  fuppofed  previoufly  known  and 
ftudied.  When,  therefore,  as  a  neceffary 
preliminary  to  the  proper  and  fafe  ufe  of 
any  mode  of  cure,  we  are  defirous  of 
being  fully  acquainted  with  its  effects  upon 
the  fyftem,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  produces  thefe  ;  it  is  evident  that  fome 

.  i 

farther  knowledge  of  this  fubjed  is  necef¬ 
fary,  than  can  be  derived  from  writings 
ftridly  pradicah 
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Another  branch  of  medicine  with  which 
Therapeutics  are  intimately  conjoined,  is, 
the  Materia  Medica.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  partial  view  of  the  fubjeCt  to  be 
obtained  from  practical  authors  will  be 
fully  fupplied  by  the  writings  on  this 
branch.  Thefe,  however,  are  not,  more 
than  the  former,  fitted  for  affording  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  Methodus  Medendi. 
To  illuflrate  this,  it  will  only  be  neceffary 
to  furvey  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

Were  a  judgement  to  be  formed  of  the  pro** 
ficiency  made  in  this  fubjeCt,  from  the  num^ 
ber  of  writings  which  every  age  has  produced 
concerning  it,  the  conclufion  would  be,  that 
it  had  arrived  at  very  great  perfection* 
Could  reliance  be  placed  upon  the  ac^ 
counts  given  by  almoft  every  author  who 
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has  treated  of  any  particular  medicine* 
this  conclufion  would  be  Hill  farther  con¬ 
firmed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  any 
one,  in  the  lead  converfant  in  practice, 
would  form  an  opinion  of  this  matter  from 
what  daily  obfervation  mud  teach  him* 
he  wTould  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the  de¬ 
pendence  which  can  be  had  upon  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  is  but  flight.  Many  properties 
have  been  afcribed  to  almod  every  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  from  inattention, 

credulity,  or  cunning ;  when,  in  reality, 
there  was  no  foundation  for  fuch  fuppofed 
virtues. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  fources  of 
error  on  this  fubjed,  which,  although  they 
cannot  be  detected  with  equal  eafe,  are, 
however,  not  lefs  apt  to  mifguide.  Among 
thefe,  conclufions  improperly  deduced  from 
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obfervation,  even  well  founded,  may  be 
juftly  enumerated,  and  are,  perhaps,  not 
the  lead  confiderable.  When  there  oc¬ 
curs  an  undoubted  example  of  the  efficacy 
of  any  remedy  in  a  particular  cafe,  it  is  but 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  an  ef¬ 
fect  equally  advantageous  in  others  appa¬ 
rently  fimilar.  But,  from  the  variety  in 
conftitutions,  and  the  material  difference 
in  cafes  feemingly  the  fame,  it  is  by  no 
means  furprifmg  that  general  conclufi- 
ons  deduced  from  particular  obfervations 
ffiould,  in  many  cafes,  be  found  repugnant 
to  truth.  Hence  it  is  that,  even  by  the 
mold  accurate  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  every 
remedy  has  been  celebrated  for  properties 
much  more  confiderable  than  it  really  pof- 
feffes.  Ihus,  to  ufe  the  language  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  author,  The  Materia  Medica,  like 
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the  Augean  liable,  could  not  be  cleared  from 
Its  prefent  errors  without  the  labours  of  a  fe- 
cond  Hercules,  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  may  be 
confidered  as,  atlealt,  one  objediion  againft 
an  entire  reliance  on  the  authors  on  this 
fubjecfc,  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  The¬ 
rapeutics, 

But,  another  and  more  valid  objection 
may  be  drawn  from  the  method  in  which 
this  fubjedl  has,  in  general, been  confidered. 
The  various  articles  are  here,  for  the  moil 

part,  treated  of  in  an  alphabetic,  or  fome 
other  fitnilar  artificial  order.  But,  a  hillo- 
ry  of  the  Materia  Medica,  executed  upon 
fuch  plans  as  thefe,  labours  under  many 
inconveniences  when  ufed  as  the  means  for 
obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  Therapeu¬ 
tics. 

Vql.  I. 
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Many  fubffances,  employed  for  the  pur^ 
poles  of  medicine  produce  upon  the  bo¬ 
dy  effieds  very  much  fimilar.  Hence  they 
have  been  formed  into  affemblages,  and 
denominated  by  general  terms,  from  their 

mode  of  adion  on  the  body.  Examples  of 
ftich  afiemblages  occur  in  the  claffes  of  E- 
metics,  Cathartics,  and  many  others  of  a 
like  nature.  From  this  fimilarity  in  effeds, 
it  may  reafonably  be  concluded,  that  the 

different  remedies  comprehended  under 

✓ 

thefe  alfociations  fhould  be  fitted  to  re¬ 
move  the  fame  morbid  conditions  in  the 
body.  But,  although  any  particular  indi¬ 
cation  may  be  anfwered  by  the  ufe  of  feve- 
ral  remedies,  it  is  not  from  thence  to  be  i~ 
magined,  that  equal  benefit  will  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  promifeuous  employment  of  a- 

ny  cne  of  them,  as  tending  to  produce  a 

* 
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radical  cure.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  ve¬ 
ry  univerfaliy  hold,  that  particular  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  derived  from  a  judicious  choice* 
The  circumflances,  however,  from  which  a- 
lone  any  judgement  can  be  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufes  of  preference,  are  only 
to  be  learned  from  a  comparifon  inftituted 
betwixt  the  articles  thus  poffeffed  of  the 
fame  general  mode  of  operation .  But  it 
is  difficult  to  do  this,  when  thefe  articles, 
though  naturally  conjoined,  are,  from  an 
artificial  arrangement,  feparated  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  between  them  j  attention  muft 
be  paid  to  a  variety  of  fubftances  fitted  for 
Very  different  purpofes.  The  difficulty, 
then,  with  which  the  general  doctrines  of 
cure  can  be  learned  from  the  hiflory  of  par¬ 
ticular  articles,  given  by  writers  on  the 
Materia  Mediea,  when  thefe  articles  ate 
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arranged  in  any  artificial  order,  is  too  ob^ 
vious  to  require  any  additional  proof. 

But,  befides  thefe  objections  againfl  hif- 
tories  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  fludying  the  general  doctrines  of 
cure,  it  may  be  farther  alledged,  that,  in 
this  refpedt,  they  are  highly  deficient.  Ma¬ 
ny  medicines,  as  has  already  been  obferved* 
operate  upon  the  fame  general  principles. 
Hence  many  obfervations,  applicable  to  one 
of  them,  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
made,  concerning  others.  Thus,  a  proper 
view  of  the  general  principles  of  operation 
which  apply  to  a  whole  clafs  of  medicines 
will  entirely  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  repe¬ 
titions  under  every  particular  article.  On 
this  account,  writers  on  the  Materia  Medi¬ 
ca  efteem  it  fufficient  to  inform  their  read¬ 
ers  of  the  qualities  of  any  particular  fub- 
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fiance,  whether  it  be  emetic,  purgative,  dia¬ 
phoretic,  or  the  like  ;  and  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  poffeffes  thefe  qualities.  But,  to- 
have  endeavoured,  under  each  article,  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  vomiting,  pur¬ 
ging,  or  fweating,  are  produced,  would 
have  been  an  attempt  highly  abfurd.  Hence 
they  have  altogether  waved  Inch  general 
inquiries* 

It  mull,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  altho* 
the  confideration  of  thefe  operations  on  the 
fyftem  could  not,  with  propriety,  enter 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  particular  articles ; 
yet  many  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica 
have  fupplied  this  deficiency,  by  previoufly 
delivering  an  account  of  thefe  general  doc¬ 
trines.  But,  what  they  have  faid  in  this 
way,  may  be  efteemed  profeffedly  therapeu¬ 
tical,  and,  in  this  view*  will  afterwards 
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come  under  confideration.  This,  there- 
fore*  cannot  be  employed  as  an  argument 
to  invalidate  what  was  formerly  advanced 
to  prove  the  infufficiency  of  the  writings  on 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  means  of  ftudying 
the  general  doctrines  of  cure. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  many  objections 
may  be  adduced  againft  the  writings  on 
the  Materia  Medica  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
the  necelfary  knowledge  of  Therapeutics. 
Of  thefe  writings, in  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  as  abounding  with  errors,  as 
feparating  the  confideration  of  medicines 
by  nature  connected,  and  as  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  general  principles  of  ope¬ 
ration,  they  muff  be  altogether  inefficient 
for  this  purpofe.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  Methodus 
Medendi  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  evert 
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the  mod  complete  confideration  of  thofe 
branches  of  medicine  with  which  it  is  mod 
immediately  conjoined. 

After  thefe  obfervations  on  the  branches 
of  medicine  in  which  Therapeutics  have 
been  treated  of  in  a  fecondary  way,  it  now 
only  remains  to  condder  the  writings  pro- 
feffedly  upon  this  fubject.  From  thefe  a 
proper  knowledge  of  it  may  mod  reafon- 
ably  be  expedfced.  In  their  prefent  date, 
however,  they  feem  to  be  as  inadequate 
for  this  purpofe  as  thofe  already  men» 
tioned. 


The  number  of  authors  who  have  treat¬ 
ed  of  this  branch  of  medicine  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  be  faid  to  be  incondderable.  At  the 
fame  time,  when  the  writings  on  this  fub- 
je<d  are  compared  with  thofe  on  the  other 
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4  branches  of  medicine,  their  number  will 
fcarce  feem  proportioned  to  its  utility.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  few  authors  on  the 
general  fubject  of  inifitutions  have  left  this 
branch  entirely  untouched.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  writings  it  obtains  a  feparate 
confideration,  it  is,  for  the  molt  part,  put 
polterior  to  the  extended  and  intricate  fub- 
jedts  of  phyfiology  and  pathology.  From 
this  circumftance,  it  is  ufually  palled  over 
with  lefs  attention  than  its  importance  me¬ 
rits. 


Many  of  the  firlt  writings  on  this  fub~ 
jedt,  although  not  exceptionable  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  brevity,  are,  however,  liable 
to  objedlion  on  another  account.  Thofe 
which  were  prior  to  the  difeovery  of  the 
circulation,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  from  which  the  operation 

\ 
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of  medicines  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 

accounted  for,  can  be  confulted  with  but 

little  advantage.  It  is  now  neceffary  to  re- 

jed  opinions  which,  from  the  ignorance  or 

miftaken  notions  of  thofe  who  propofed 

them,  with  regard  to  the  leading  principles- 

in  the  oeconomy,  will,  without  a  very 

minute  examination,  appear  ill  founded. 

What  is  to  be  expeded,  therefore,  from 

writings  on  this  fubjed,  mull  be  derived 

from  thofe  of  a  modern  date. 

• 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Methodus  Medendi  has,  of  late,  been  en¬ 
tirely  negleded.  But,  the  moll  elteemed 
authors  on  this  fubjed,  who  have  written 
fince  the  laws  of  the  fyllem  were  better 
known,  have  either  belonged  to  the  Stah- 
lian  fed,  or  have  implicitly  adopted  the 
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mechanical  philofophy.  To  enter  into  any 
particular  detail  of  what  may  be  edeemed 
exceptionable  in  their  dodrines  would  be 
entirely  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 
It  may,  however,  without  hefitation,be  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  opinions  of  neither  are, 
by  any  means,  to  be  univerfally  admitted. 
Upon  the  juft  ice,  however,  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  theories,  the  truth  of  what  they 
have  delivered  concerning  the  operation  of 
medicines,  mud  totally  depend.  Hence 
their  writings  wrill,  in  many  particulars,  be 
difregarded  by  all  who  are  not  implicit 
followers  of  their  tenets.  Thus,  the  mo¬ 
dern  writings  upon  this  fubjed  are,  in  ma¬ 
ny  refpeds,  not  lefs  exceptionable  than 
thofe  of  a  more  ancient  date.  From  all 
that  has  been  faid  then,  it  appears,  that 
what  has  exprefsly  been  written  upon  the 
fubjed  of  Therapeutics,  mud  be  confider- 
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<ed  as  an  infufficient  foundation  for  obtain¬ 
ing  fuch  a  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
medicine  as  is  neceffary  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  when  meant  to  be  followed  out; 
upon  confident  or  rational  principles. 

If  what  has  been  advanced,  then,  be 
well  founded,  it  follows,  that  the  writings 
profeffedly  therapeutical  are  to  be  efteem- 
ed  imperfect  and  defective.  And,  it  may 
farther  be  concluded,  that  thefe  deficiences 
and  imperfections  can  neither  be  fupplied 
by  the  writings  on  the  Materia  Medina, 
nor  on  the  practice  of  medicine ;  the  on¬ 
ly  fources  from  which  it  could  be  expect¬ 
ed.  There  will  remain  then  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  aifenting  to  the  proportion  for¬ 
merly  laid  down,  that  this  branch  of  me¬ 
dicine,  notwithftanding  its  utility  and  in¬ 
timate  connection  with  the  grand  purpofe 
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of  the  healing  art,  is  (till  involved  in 
great  obfcurity  and  error*  lienee  the 
imperfect  (fate  of  this  fubjeft,  as  well  as 
its  importance,  may  be  confidered  as 

powerful  inducements  to  attempts  towards 
farther  improvement. 
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CHAP*  IL 

Concerning  the  general  Diflribution  of  the 
different  Articles  of  the  Methodus  Me- 

DENDI. 

TH  E  practice  of  all  ages  has  afforded 
numberlefs  obfervations  concerning 
the  effects  refulting  from  almoft  every  ar¬ 
ticle  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Ma¬ 
ny  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  of  afcertaining  the  properties  of  par¬ 
ticular  medicines.  From  thefe  fources,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  fufficient  data  are 
afforded  for  carrying  the  theory  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  remedies  to  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  any  other  branch  of  the  me¬ 
dical  art*  For  improvement  on  this  fui> 
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left,  therefore,  what  is  principally  required, 
is  not  fo  much  the  addition  of  new  fads, 
as  a  judicious  feledion  of  fuch  as  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  undeniable  proof,  and  a  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  to  the  formation  of  gene¬ 
ral  rules.  Hence  the  firft  dep  to  improve¬ 
ment  will  confid  in  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
per  plan  for  generalizing  fads. 

In  attempts  for  this  purpofe,  authors 
have,  for  the  mod  part,  aimed  at  general 

j  j  •  * 

fydematic  arrangement.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion,  the  fubjed  is  ufually  introduced  with 
a  Clavis  Claflium,  exhibiting  a  general  view 
of  the  whole.  When  fuch  views  can  bo 
obtained  in  perfedion  in  any  branch  of 
fcience,  they  are  unquedionably  of  very 
great  utility.  Even  in  their  mod  imper- 
fed  date,  they  are  never  without  forne  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  this  condition,  they  will  of- 
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ten  ferve  to  give  a  more  clear  and  conned- 
ed  view  of  the  fubjed  than  could  other- 
wife  be  obtained.  But  it  muft,  at  the 
fame  time,  be  obferved,  that  every  fyfle- 
matic  arrangement,  in  any  degree  imper- 
fed,  is  attended  likewife  with  difadvan- 
tages.  Hence,  before  it  can  with  propriety 
be  admitted,  while  in  this  condition,  it  is 
ileceifary  to  confider  which  of  thefe  pre¬ 
ponderate.  And  if,  from  examination,  it 
be  found,  that  the  difadvantages  are  fupe- 
rior,  it  mull  certainly  be  confidered  as  in- 
admiffible.  This  indeed  cannot  be  deem¬ 
ed  any  fufficient  reafon  for  difcontinuing 
attempts  to  improvement ;  but,  it  will  af¬ 
ford  a  conclufive  argument  againft:  adopt¬ 
ing  any  fcheme  in  fucK  a  Hate  of  imperfec¬ 
tion,  as  to  give  erroneous  ideas  of  the  fub¬ 
jed  which  it  is  intended  to  illuftrate. 
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This  affertion,  with  regard  to  methodic 
arrangement  in  general,  will  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  If  then  it  fhall  appear,  that  even 
the  beft  general  views  hitherto  given  of 
this  branch,  are  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  imper¬ 
fection  ;  the  conclufion  againft  adopting 

them  will  be  Sufficiently  obvious.  To  de¬ 
termine  this,  therefore,  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  examine  to  what  conclusions  the 
bed  arrangements  on  the  Methodus  Me- 
dendi  naturally  lead.  It  may  perhaps 
feem  extraordinary  to  affirm,  that  the  moffi 
accurate  views  hitherto  given  of  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  are  not  only  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pofe  propofed  by  them,  but  tend  alfo  to 
give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  operation  of 
medicines.  Upon  .attentive  examination, 
however,  it  tvill  appear  that  this  affertion 
is  by  no  means  without  foundaton. 
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General  fyltematic  arrangement  fuppofes 
that  the  fubjedt  to  be  treated  of  can  be 
fully  comprehended  under  a  few  feparate 
and  diflindt  heads.  Thefe  are  to  be  branch¬ 
ed  out  by  fubdivifions  till  they  arrive  at 
individuals.  In  forming  thefe  fubdivifions, 
it  is  neceffary  that  every  inferior  affocia- 
tion  fhould  be  a  proper  conftituent  part  of 
the  more  general  head,  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  It  mull,  at  the  fame  time,  remain 
feparate  and  diflindt  from  every  divifion  on 
a  level  with  it,  and  from  every  fuperior  divi¬ 
fion  from  which  it  is  not  diredlly  deduced „ 
While  this  precifion  can  be  obtained,  the 
end  propofed  by  methodic  arrangement 
will  be  fully  anfwered.  But  when  articles, 
which  fhould  be  feparate  and  diflindf,  come 
to  be  confufed  and  blended  with  each  o^ 
ther,  the  intention  of  fyflem  is  entirely 
VOL,  Ie  E 
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fr uft rated.  Thefe  obfervations  are  fuf- 
ficiently  illuftrated  and  confirmed  from  the 
life  which  has  been  made  of  fyftematic  ar¬ 
rangement  by  Botanical  writers . 

If  accurate  and  precife  difthnftions  be¬ 
tween  different  members  of  a  divifion  be 
neceffary  for  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
general  fyftem,  little  benefit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it  in  the  Methodus  Medendi. 
The  nature  of  this  fubjeCt  will  by  no  means 
admit  of  divifion  with  thefe  conditions. 
This  will  appear  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  examination  of  any  fyftematic  arrange¬ 
ment  hitherto  attempted. 

• 

In  the  leaft  exceptionable  arrangements 
the  general  divifion  commonly  inftituted 
is,  that  medicines  aCt  either  upon  the  fo- 
lids,  or  upon  the  fluids.  It  is  indeed  true. 
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that  every  medicine  may  be  reduced  to 
one  or  other  of  thefe  heads.  But,  where 
there  fubfifts  a  connexion  fo  intimate  as 
that  betwixt  the  foiids  and  fluids  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  it  is  ahnpil  impoflible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  fmallefl:  change  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  one,  which  will  not,  in 
fome  degree,  affed  the  other  alfo.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  every  medicine  may,  with  proprie¬ 
ty,  be  referred  to.  both  heads.  Thus,  the 
belt  ground  for  diflindion  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  fubjed  will  admit,  even  in 
the  firfh  Heps  toward  method,  muff  be  en¬ 
tirely  refted  upon  the  vague  and  uncertain 
footing  of  a  fuperior  degree  of  adion. 
This  however  can  never  be  granted  to  be  a 

\  -  KJ 

folid  foundation  for  precife  divifion. 

From,  what  has  been  faid,  then,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  nature  of  the  Method  us 
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Medencli  does  not  admit  of  any  certain  cha- 
raCteriftics  by  which  particulars  compre- 
hended  under  one  branch,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  referred  to  another.  It 
muff  be  allowed  that  arrangement,  without 

thefe,  in  any  branch  of  fcience,  if  not  apt 

*  *  % 

to  miflead  and  retard  its  progrefs  to  a  more 
perfect  ftate,  has,  at  leaft,  no  tendency  to 

i 

forward  its  improvement.  But  it  appears  that 
even  the  foundation  of  methodic  arrange- 
mention  the  fubjeCt  of  Therapeutics,  is  liable 
to  objection.  Although,  therefore,  it  ffiould 
be  alledged  that  a  fyftematic  view  of  the 
fubjeCt,  thus  defective,  wall  be  attended  with 
no  bad  effeCts  ;  yet  it  may  with  confidence 
be  affirmed,  that  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
advantage. 

But  the  mere  want  of  utility  is  not  the 
only  objection  which  may  be  urged  againft 
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a  fyftematic  view  of  this  fubject  when  pro- 
fecuted  to  inferior  divifions.  Were  any  re¬ 
liance  to  be  put  upon  this  arrangement 
when  carried  down  into  the  clalfes  into 
which  medicines  are  ufually  divided,  in 
place  of  being  attended  with  any  good  ef¬ 
fect,  it  would  be  apt  to  miflead  in  enquiry, 
and  to  mifguide  in  practice.  This  may  be 
proved  by  conndering  the  conclufions 
which  would  be  formed  concerning  any 
clafs  of  medicines,  even  from  the  bell  fyf¬ 
tematic  arrangements  yet  extant.  A  Un¬ 
king  example  occurs  in  the  clafs  of  epifpaf- 
tics.  Thefe  remedies,  in  the  firft  place, 
have  been  referred  to  the  general  divifion 
of  medicines  adting  upon  the  fluids,  in  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  acting  upon  the  folids. 

They  have  next  been  limited  to  the  tribe 

\ 

of  evacuantia  in  oppofition  to  the  alteran- 
tia.  And,  laftly,  they  are  referred  to  the 
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fubdivifion  of  medicines  evacuating  ferum, 
in  oppofltion  to  thofe  evacuating  faliva, 
urine,  perfpirable  matter,  or  other  fecre- 
ted  fluids.  From  this  method,  then,  of 
arranging  epifpaftics,  we  would  undoubted- 
ly  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they  are  a  fet  of 
remedies  which  affedt  the  body  only ;  that 
there  they  act  upon  the  fluids  alone  ;  that 
the  foie  change  they  produce  upon 
thefe  is  a  diminution  of  their  quantity  j  and 
that  this  diminution  proceeds  entirely  from 
a  difcharge  of  ferofity.  Even  the  flighted: 
obfervation,  however,  will  be  fuflicient  to 
convince  us,  that  the  greateff  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  thefe  conclufions  are  entirely 
without  foundation. 

The  adtion  of  blifters,  from  this  view  of 
the  matter,  is  merely  corporeal.  But 
daily  experience  affords  fufficient  proof 
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that  they  act  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon 
the  body.  The  power  which  they  poffefs 
of  exciting  pain,  is  neither  lefs  certain,  nor, 
perhaps,  lefs  ufeful,  as  the  means  of  ob¬ 
viating  morbid  affections  of  the  fyftem, 
than  that  of  evacuating  ferum.  With  an 
intention  to  excite  pain,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  indicated,  and  often  employed. 

Befides  this,  the  changes  which  blifters 
produce  upon  the  body  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  fluids  alone.  The  folids  of 
the  body,  from  their  action,  are  manifefb* 
ly  and  varioufly  affeCted.  Even  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  fluids  which  they  occafion, 
can  be  confidered  as  nothing  elfe  but  the 
confequence  of  an  increafed  aCtion  in  the 
folids.  Every  fenfation  has  fome  effed 
upon  the  folids.  This  particularly  holds 
with  regard  to  painful  fenfations.  It  can- 
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not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  that  one  fo 
confiderable  as  arifes  from  the  ufe  of  blis¬ 
ters  will  take  place  without  their  being 
remarkably  affected.  Whether,  then,  a 
judgement  be  formed  from  the  nature  of 
blifters,  or  from  their  effects,  it  muft  ap¬ 
pear  an  undeniable  fad,  that  they  ad  upon 
the  folids  of  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  the 
fluids. 

Farther,  the  change  which  blifters  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  fluids  does  not  merely  con- 
fift  in  a  diminution  of  quantity.  They 
may,  with  great  juftice,  be  reckoned  to  al- 

i 

ter  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  to  e» 
vacuate.  They  do  not  difcharge  a  portion 
of  fluids  from  the  body  in  that  ftate  in  which 
they  circulate  in  the  larger  veffels.  The 
abftradion,  which  here  occurs  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  mafs,  confifts  entirely  of  a  particular 
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part  of  the  fluids.  It  is,  however,  an  efta* 
blifhed  fa£t,  that  if,  from  any  heteroge* 
neous  fluid,  there  happens  a  diminution  of 

one  component  part  only,  the  nature  of 
the  remaining  mafs  muff  be  changed  i 
Hence,  they  are  improperly  fet  in  oppofh 
tion  to  thofe  medicines  termed  the  Alteran* 
tia. 

) 

Laffly,  viewed  as  evacuants,  they  can, 
by  no  means,  be  confidered  as  a  fet  of  me¬ 
dicines  merely  difcharging  ferum.  In  ma* 
ny  cafes,  the  difcharge  produced  by  epif- 
paflics,  efpecially  if  kept  up  for  any  confi- 
derable  time,  becomes  manifeftly  purulent* 
There  can  be  no  queflion  that,  when  thi 
is  the  cafe,  fomething  more  than  ferofity 
is  difcharged  by  them.  There  is  a  pre~ 

fumption  that  it  is  not  ferum  only  which 
h 

is  evacuated,  even  when  the  difcharge  is, 
Vol.  I,  F 
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to  appearance,  mod  ferous,  It  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  .matter  to  deprive  the  ferofityof  every 
mixture  of  the  faline  parts,  and  of  the 
Coagulable  lymph  and,  in  the  ordinary 
cafes  of  bliders,  that  the  ferum  difchar- 
ged,  contains  a  proportion  of  thefe,  is  not 
to  be  doubted. 


Thus,  it  appears,  even  from  the  mod 
fuperficial  view  of  the  nature  of  bliders, 
that  their  adlion  is  much  extended  over  the 
whole  fydem.  Their  employment  in  dif- 
eafes,  therefore,  from  a  perfuadon  that  they 
acl  merely  as  evacuants  of  ferum,  would 

be  a  pra&ice,  not  only  unfuccefsful,  but 
raffi,  and,  perhaps,  even  dangerous. 

i 

Hence,  the  confequences  which  refult 
from  fydematic  arrangement  in  a  date  of 
fuch  imperfection,  when  applied  to  the  Me- 
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thodus  Medendi,  are  fufficiently  manifeft. 
The  opinion  which  would  be  formed  of 
blifbers,  or  indeed  of  any  other  clafs  of  me¬ 
dicines,  from  eonclufions  deduced  from 
thence,  would  be  erroneous  in  almoft  every 
particular « 

If  an  erroneous  idea  only  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  methodic  arrangement  when  ap- 
plied  to  the  invefligation  of  the  nature  of 
medicines,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  re¬ 
liance  upon  it  could  ferve  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  mifguide  in  practice*  Methodic  ar¬ 
rangement,  indeed,  upon  the  fuppohtion 
that  the  nature  of  this  fubject  would  admit 
of  a  fyftem  lefs  exceptionable,  might  be  of 
the  greateft  utility  in  giving  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  means  of  cure  in  ge¬ 
neral.  But,  in  the  prefent  fituation,  it  is 
evident,  that  no  general  fyftem  goulcl  be 
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followed  which  would  be  ufeful,  or  even 
not  prejudicial.  Without  attempting  the 
difficult  work  of  correction,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  confider  how  far  this  fubject  may* 
with  advantage,  be  treated  on  a  different 
footing. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  many 
remedies  have,  in  their  nature,  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  each  other.  Thefe, 
although  their  effeCls  be  not  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  the  fame,  operate  very  much  upon 
the  fame  general  principles.  Hence  they 
are,  in  a  great  meafure,  fitted  for  the  fame 
general  intentions  of  cure.  The  different 
individuals,  thus  agreeing  in  their  nature, 
and,  on  that  account,  affembled  into  a  clafs, 
may  be  confidered  with  greater  advantages 
taken  together,  than  disjoined.  By  this 
means,  the  labour  which  would  otherwise 
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attend  the  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of 
remedies,  will  be  greatly  fhortned ;  and  re~ 
petitions,  which,  were  every  article  to  be 

.  r.,'  ,  t!. 

coniidered  feparately,  would  be  almoft  end- 
lefs,  will  be  In  a  great  meafure  avoided.  It 
will  naturally  occur  then,  as  a  firft  requiiite 
In  treating  this  fubjed,  that  the  different 
articles  be  diflributed  into  proper  affocia- 
tions. 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  tedious  and  improper  to  treat  of  the  o- 
peration  of  every  mode  of  eure  by  itfelf ; 
fo,  on  the  other,  there  would  be  an  equal 
error  In  the  formation  of  very  general  or 
extenfive  claffes.  By  this  means,  indeed, 
the  labour  of  enquiry  might  be  great- 
ly  fhortned  :  But  the  general  do&rines 
which  fhould  be  delivered  concerning  an 
extenfive  clafs  of  medicines  would  be  by 
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no  means  applicable  to  all  the  individuals 
comprehended  under  it.  Hence  thediftri- 

bution  of  the  different  articles  into  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  affociations  is  liable  to  objection 5  as 
being  an  imperfect  method  of  explaining 
the  action  of  particular  remedies. 

Objections  indeed  alfo  occur  to  a  dift ri¬ 
fe  ution  into  very  limited  affociations.  To 
thefe  it  may  be  objeffed,  that,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  no  proper  distribution  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  When,  for  example,  emetics,  cathar¬ 
tics,  diaphoretics,  or  fuch  fimilar  claffes, 
are  taken  as  the  higheft  affociations,  it 
may 'be  alledged  that  there  are  many  indi¬ 
viduals  which,  with  equal  propriety,  fall 

under  feveral  of  thefe  claffes.  From  this 
circumftance,  a  degree  of  coniufion  will 
not  only  arife,  but  the  opimon  delivered  ot 
the  operation  of  thefe  articles  will,  in  the 
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Hr  ft  inftance,  at  lead,  be  defective  and  im¬ 
perfect. 


To  this,  however,  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that,  although  there  may  be  individuals* 
with  propriety,  referable  to  feveral  dalles, 
yet  the  powers  which  they  poffefs,  as  ope¬ 
rating  in  one  particular  way,  are  fo  very 
considerable,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  their 
other  properties.  Where  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  the  difference  of  effeds  rebuking  from 
them,  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  a 
title  to  be  referred  to  more  than  one  clafs* 
is  produced,  either  from  the  quantity  em¬ 
ployed,  the  mode  of  adminiftration,  par¬ 
ticular  management,  or  feme  other  evident 

caufe.  But,  where  a  diverfity  of  effeds  re-, 
fults  fromfuch  caufes  as  thefe,  the  reme¬ 
dies  ufed  may,  in  fad,  be  confidered  as 

different.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  cart 
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be  no  impropriety  in  their  being  referred 

to  more  than  one  clafs. 

» 

Inflanccs  of  individuals  belonging  to  a 
plurality  of  claffes,  where  the  feeming  in¬ 
convenience  thence  refulting  cannot  be  ob¬ 
viated  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways,  are 
but  few.  When  they  do  occur,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  thence  arifing  are  but  of  fmall  ac¬ 
count,  if  compared  to  what  would  have  been 
the  confequence  of  more  general  affocia- 
tions.  In  the  formation  of  aflociations, 
then,  fuch  medicines  only  are  to  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  fame  clafs,  as  anfwerto  a  precife 
and  limited  definition,  as  operate  upon  the 
fame  general  principles,  and  as  are  fitted 
for  the  fame  general  purpofes,  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  Claffes  formed  with  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  will  indeed  be  limited  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  But,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that. 


r 


when  medicines  are  applied  to  ufe,  if  they 
be  employed  with  any  rational  intention  at 
all,  they  are  given  with  a  view  of  operating 
as  belonging  to  claffes  not  more  general  <> 
Thus,  in  every  day’s  practice,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  aim  at 
particular  indications  by  emetics,  cath 
tics,  or  fimilar  claffes. 


imnng' 


v' 
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Many  are  the  particular  articles  employ¬ 
ed  as  remedies.  From  reflecting  upon  the 
number  of  them,  it  may  be  imagined,  that 
affociations  formed  with  the  conditions  a- 
bove  mentioned,  would  be  both  numerous 
and  unequal*  They  will  be  numerous,  be- 
caufe,  from  the  great  diverfity  of  individu¬ 
als,  there  muff  be  confiderable  varieties  in 
the  general  mode  of  operation.  They  will 
be  unequal,  becaufe,  on  the  one  hand, 
VoL.  I*  *  Gr 
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many  individuals  are  often  poffeffed  of  the 
fame  common  properties ;  and,  on  the  o- 
ther,  a  few  not  unfrequently  operate  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  But  from 
the  latter  of  thefe  circumftances  no  incon¬ 
venience  will  refult  ;  and,  without  the  for¬ 
mer,  truth  cannot  be  invedigated.  Any 
objection,  therefore,  which  can  be  adduced 
from  thefe  fources,  againft  a  divifion  into 
limited  clalfes,  mull  be  very  inconfiderable ; 
and,  even  in  this  date,  it  maybe  confidered 
as  unavoidably  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeCt. 

Behdes  the  objections  already  adduced 
againft  the  general  plan  now  propofed,  a- 
nother  dill  remains  to  be  obviated.  This 
fydem  is  perhaps  lefs  exceptionable  from 
the  number  and  inequality  of  claffes  which 
will  fall  to  be  confidered,  than  from  the 
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difficulty  which  will  attend  the  formation 
of  proper  allocations .  From  the  want  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  individuals*  the  af- 
fociatlons  which  can  be  formed*  will*  in 
many  inftances,  be  deficient*  wanting  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  with  propriety  ihotild  be 
referred  to  them.  In  others,  they  will 
be  redundant,  comprehending  individuals 
which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  But 

the  iticonveniencies  refulting  from  thence 
are  in  common  to  this  fpecies  of  arrange- 

1  WT,  • 

merit  with  every  other.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  confidered  as  any  objection 
againft  it  in  particular.  Difficulties  and 
imperfections  will  attend  arrangement  in 
every  branch  of  fcience.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  'ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they 
fliould  be  wanting  in  this  more  than  in  o- 
thers . 
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From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears, 
that  the  bed  method  of  considering  this 
Subject  is,  by  reducing  the  different  articles 
employed  as  remedies  into  precife  and  li¬ 
mited  affociations.  Thefe  affoeiations  are 
to  be  formed  from  a  general  famenefs  in 
properties.  They  may  be  confidered  as 
in  fome  degree  analogous  to  the  natural 
orders  in  Botany,  as  being  founded  more 
upon  the  general  character,  than  upon  a- 
ny  ftriking  or  artificial  mark.  By  a  pro¬ 
per  consideration  of  the  independent  affo¬ 
ciations  thus  formed,  treating  of  each  Sepa¬ 
rately,  and  as  unconnected  with  every  ci¬ 
ther,  the  inconveniencies,  on  the  one  hand, 
refulting  from  a  particular  inveftigation  of 
the  properties  of  every  article  by  itfelf, 
and,  on  the  other,  from  general  fyftematic 
arrangement,  will  be  equally  avoided.  This 
method  will  neither  tend  to  convey  any  er- 
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roneous  idea  of  the  operation  of  medicines, 
as  occurs  from  the  latter,  nor  will  it  lead  to 
prolixity  and  repetition,  by  disjoining  the 
confideration  of  articles  naturally  con- 
needed,  as  is  the  confequence  of  the  former . 
Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  fuppoled 
to  be  entirely  free  from  objections ;  yet  it 
appears  to  be  the  mode  of  arrangement 
belt  fitted  for  delivering  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  applicable  to  the  different  remedies 
employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes@ 
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CHAP.  III. 


Concerning  the  different  Clajfes  into  which 
Medicines  may  he  diftributed. 

HP  H  E  great  improvers  in  medicine,  as 
-  weU  as  in  the  other  branches  of  fci- 
ence,  feem  univerfaliy  to  have  been  defi- 
rous  of  affociating  together  things  ■which, 
in  their  nature,  appear  to  have  an  obvious 
connexion.  No  branch  of  fcience  affords 
3.  more  mamfefi:  foundation  for  aflociations 
tuan  that  which  treats  of  the  different  ar¬ 
ticles  employed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
1  o  this  probably  it  is  owing,  that  a  diffri- 
bution  of  medicines  into  claffes  is  at  lead: 
as  ancient  as  the  firft  medical  writings  now 
extant,  perhaps  as  the  art  of  medicine  it* 
felt.  From  the  prevailing  paffion  for  no- 
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velty,  as  well  as  from  attempts  to  improve¬ 
ment,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that, 
during  a  period  fo  exterifive  as  that  in 
which  medicine  has  been  praclifed,  many 
different  diilributions  would  be  formed, 
and,  of  courfe,  a  variety  of  general  terms 
introduced  for  expr effing  thefe.  The  aff 
fbciations  thus  formed  have  very  univer- 
fally  been  attempts  towards  natural  orders. 
They  are,  therefore,  an  obvious  foundation 

i 

from  whence  may  be  feletlxd  thofe  claffes 
under  which  it  has  been  alledged  the  con- 
fideration  of  Therapeutics  may  be  conduc¬ 
ted  with  greateft  advantage. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
affociations  formed  by  different  writers, 
and  the  terms  ufed  to  exprefs  them,  are 
numerous.  Many  of  thefe  divifions  are 
intended  merely  as  improvements  upon  for- 
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mer  ones.  All  the  claffes,  therefore , 
which  have  been  introduced  by  different 
authors,  are  by  no  means  to  be  promif- 
cuoufly  adopted.  It  would,  however,  be 
no  lefs  tedious  than  difagreeable,  to  affign 
particular  objections  againft  every  affocia- 
tion  not  afterwards  to  be  admitted.  But 
it  is  not  from  thence  to  be  imagined,  that 
there  are  no  reafons  directing  to  a  proper 
choice.  It  will  by  no  means  be  fufficient, 
out  of  the  numerous  affociations  which 
have  been  formed,  to  adopt  a  few  at  ran¬ 
dom.  To  point  out  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  choice  has  here  been  made,  it  may 

„  i 

be  neceffary  briefly  to  mention  what  is 
principally  required  in  the  affociations, 
and  to  affign  fuch  general  reafons  for  re- 
jedtion,  as  will  moft  readily  apply  to  par¬ 
ticular  cafes.  By  this  means  a  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  laid  for  determining  with  what 
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propriety  fome  dales  are  here  admitted* 
and  others  rejected. 

For  anfwering  the  end  propofed  by  diftri- 
bating  the  Methodus  Medendi  into  inde¬ 
pendent  affociations,  it  is  neceffary  that  e- 

very  clafs  adopted  be  a  natural  one.  By 
this  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  articles 
comprehended  under  it  produce  the  fame 
effects,  and  that  their  operation  is  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  fame  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  mod  eafy  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  affociations  with  this  condition  would 
be  by  admitting  a  great  number,  each  com¬ 
prehending  only  a  few  articles.  But,  by 
having  recourfe  to  this  expedient,  if  carried 
to  any  great  extent,  the  intention  of  form¬ 
ing  affociations  would  be  entirely  fruftra- 

ted.  Hence  it  becomes  a  fecond  requifite, 
Vol.  L  H 
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that  every  affociation  fhould  be  as  general 
as  is  compatible  with  its  being  natural* 
For  this  purpofe,  it  is  particularly  neceffary 
to  avoid  the  fubflitution  of  what  fhould  on¬ 
ly  be  efteemed  proper  fubdivifions  of  claffes 
for  claffes  themfelves.  Under  a  few  claffes, 
with  thefe  conditions,  many  individuals  will 
be  comprehended.  But,  that  a  complete 
view  may,  in, this  manner,  be  had  of  the 
fubjed,  a  third  condition  is  requifite.  It  is 
neceffary  that  all  the  claffes  taken  together, 
fhould  comprehend  every  individual,  with 
propriety,  referable  to  the  Methodus  Me- 

dendi. 

From  the  different  requifites  mentioned 
above,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  fe- 
ledion  of  claffes  mufl  proceed,  is  manifefl. 
Thefe  conditions  may  be  obtained,  as  far  as 
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the  nature  of  the  fubjed  will  admit,  from 
adopting  the  following  twenty-four,  dalles  : 

1.  Emetics . 

2.  Cathartics. 

3.  Diaphoretics. 

4.  Epifpaftics. 

5.  Diuretics. 

6.  Expedorants, 

7.  Ermines. 

8.  Sialagogues. 

9.  Blood-letting. 

10.  EmmenagogueSo 

11.  Anthelmintics. 

12.  Lithontriptics. 

13.  Antacids. 

14.  Ant  alkaline  s* 

15.  Attenuants. 

1 6.  Infpilfants. 

17.  Antifeptics* 


6o 
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1 8.  Aftr  ingents. 

19.  Emollients. 

20.  Corrofives. 

21.  Demulcents. 

22.  Stimulants. 

23.  Sedatives. 

24.  Antifpafmodics. 

That  thefe  claffes  may  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  formerly  pointed  out,  it  is  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  conftitute  what  may  be 
efteemed  natural  orders  of  medicines ;  and 
that  they  fhould  comprehend  all  the  parti¬ 
cular  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  EIow  far  thefe  purpofes  will  be 
anfwered  by  the  claffes  here  feledted,  can 
only  be  determined  by  confidering  the  ac¬ 
count  hereafter  given  of  each  5  and  by  com¬ 
paring  a  lift  of  the  means  of  cure  now  em- 
*  ’  •  > 
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ployed,  with  the  particulars  which  may  be 
comprehended  under  them. 

i 

After  adopting  thefe  general  affociations, 
it  naturally  follows,  that  fome  reafons  fhould 
be  affigned  why  many  others  have  been  fet 
afide.  Without  attempting  to  defcend  to 
to  particulars,  the  caufes  of  rejection  may 
be  determined  from  one  or  other  of  the 
following  general  objections. 

What  may  be  mentioned  as  the  firft,  and 
will  perhaps  apply  as  the  moft  extenfive 
caufe  of  rejection,  is  the  impropriety  of 
many  alfemblages.  Not  a  few  general 
terms  are  employed  by  medical  writers  for 
denominating  claifes  of  medicines  where  in 
reality  there  is  no  foundation  for  alfocia- 
ting  together  the  different  articles  compre¬ 
hended  under  them.  All  thefe  claifes,  in- 

k  ,  ,  :  '  a  ,  i..  * 
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deed,  have  been  formed  upon  a  fuppofition 
that  the  individuals  which  they  compre¬ 
hend  poffefs  feme  common  property.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  proof  of  fuch  a  pro¬ 
perty  is  refled  merely  upon  fuppofition. 
But  fuppofition,  it  will  readily  be  allowed, 
is  by  no  means  a  proper  bafis  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  alfociations.  There  can  be  no 
queflion  then  'with  regard  to  the  juflice  of 
rejecting  claffes  of  medicines  eftablifhed 
uponfo  uncertain  a  foundation , 

But,  befides  the  claffes  founded  upon 
fuppofed  effects,  there  are  others  alfo,  which 
are  exceptionable  upon  the  fcore  of  impro¬ 
priety.  Claffes  of  medicines  founded  upon 
a  tingle  effedt,  although  it  may  be  eflablifh- 

f  * 

ed  and  certain,  are  equally  liable  to  objec¬ 
tion.  A  fingle  effect  may  be  produced 
in  very  different  ways,  and  even  upon  per- 
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fectly  oppofite  principles.  Upon  fuch  a 
foundation  as  this,  therefore,  medicines 
will  often  be  connected,  which  in  reality 
ihould  be  disjoined.  A  fingle  effect  can 
by  no  means  be  conhdered  as  a  fufficient 

bafis  for  a  natural  affectation,  where  all  the 
articles  muff  operate  upon  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  principles.  Hence,  upon  the  plan  now 
propofed,  claffes  of  this  nature  neceffarily 
fall  to  be  rejected „ 

Another  caufe  of  rejection  arifes  from 
the  extent  of  claffes.  Many  aflociations, 
in  other  refpeds  fufficiently  proper,  have 
been  fet  afide,  as  being  more  general  than, 
the  plan  here  adopted  will  admit  of  $  others., 
as  being  too  limited.  After  what  has  been 
faid  with  regard  to  the  requifites  of  claffes, 
when  the  Methodus  Medendi  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  upon  the  plan  here  propofed,  any 
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farther  illuftration  of  thefe  grounds  of  ex¬ 
clusion  would  be  unneceffary.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer,  an  example  occurs  in  the  clafs  of 
medicines  termed  Deobftruents,  and  of  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Carminatives. 

\ 

«  /  **  / 

The  laft  ground  of  rejection  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  one  which  is  Sufficiently  obvi¬ 
ous,  arifes  from  the  diverfity  of  terms 
employed  to  exprefs  affociationS.  Ma¬ 
ny  general  terms  ufed  by  different  au¬ 
thors  are  fet  afide,  as  being  Synonymous 
with  others  here  adopted,  and  in  reality 

already  admitted.  Examples  where  this 
is  the  cafe  will  occur  from  the  moft  Su¬ 
perficial  view  of  the  lift  which  has  been  gi¬ 
ven.  To  point  out  any  particular  inftances, 
therefore,  would  be  altogether  unneceffa- 
ry.  From  thefe  general  reafons,  it  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  determine  why  the 
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dalles  here  employed  have  been  admitted 
in  preference  to  others. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  point  out  the 
grounds  for  felecdng  the  affociations  here 
adopted,  it  may  next  be  expcded  that  feme 
reafon  fhould  be  afiigned  for  arranging 

them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  At  leaft,  it  may  occur  as  a  quef* 
tion,  whether  this  order  be  merely  acci- 
dental  or  intentional.  From  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  faid  with  regard  to  the  general 
plan  here  propofed  to  be  followed,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  this  circumilance  is  ve*  • 

ry  immaterial.  Each  clafs  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  independent  and  feparate  from  e« 
very  other.  The  order,  therefore,  in  which 
they  follow  each  other  would  fcarce  feem 
Vol.  I.  I  ‘ 
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to  merit  attention.  Notvvithflanding  this,, 
however,  there  are  reafons  why  one  order 
is  in  fome  degree  preferable  to  another. 

From  the  objections  which  were  former¬ 
ly  adduced  againft  general  fyllematic  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  appeared  that,  in  its  prefent 
Hate,  it  could  not  be  admitted  in  this  fub- 
je'Ct  without  manifeft  prejudice.  But,  it 
mull  be  allowed,  that  the  fame  advantages 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  obtained  from 
confidering,  immediately  after  each  other, 
clalfes  in  their  nature  fomewhat  fimilar,  as 
from  fubjoining  to  each  other,  the  account 
of  particular  articles  belonging  to  the  fame 
clafs. 

j. 

Befides  this,  one  order  is  better  fitted  to 
facilitate  the  explanation  of  clafies  than 
another.  In  the  animal  machine,  indeed. 
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there  fubfifts  what  may  be  filled  a  circle  of 
caufes.  Yet ?  the  confideration  of  fome 
claffes  will  readily  afford  data  upon  which 
fubfequent  ones  may  be  explained.  The 
reafons,  therefore,  why  one  order  in  placing 
the  claffes  is  preferable  to  another,  are  fuf- 

ficiently  manifefl.  The  primary  effects  of 
medicines,  as  diredlly  exerted  upon  the 

folids,  the  fluids,  or  the  fentient  nerves, 
are  the  general  principles  which,  although 
not  ftri&ly  or  implicitly  followed,  have 
chiefly  regulated  the  formation  of  the  lift 
here  given. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Concerning  the  Inveftigation  of  the  Nature 
of  Gaffes, 

R  O  M  what  has  already  been  advan- 


-®L  ced,  it  appears,  that,  in  attempts  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  Therapeutics, 
the  hrft  object  of  attention  is,  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  different  articles  into  feparate 
and  independent  affociations.  Thefe  being- 
formed,  it  will  naturally  occur  as  the  next 
requifite,  that  fome  proper  plan  fhould  be 
delivered,  upon  which  the  general  doctrines 
refpedting  each  may  be  fully  investiga¬ 


ted. 


To  point  out  the  moft  proper  plan  for 
confidering  particular  claffes  of  medicines** 
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is  a  matter  perhaps  not  lefs  difficult  than 

the  diftribution  of  individuals  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  them.  But,  while  an  order  al¬ 
together  unexceptionable  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  there  are  perhaps  few  plans  which 
have  not  fome  advantages.  To  obtain  thefe 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  is  confident  with 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  is  an  objedt  both 
attainable  and  important.  For  this  reafon 
it  well  defer ves  confideration. 

Many  advantages  may  undoubtedly  be 
derived  from  delivering  the  general  doc¬ 
trines  refpedting  daffies  on  a  proper  plan. 
But  the  end  principally  to  be  aimed  at  is 
to  conduct  the  confideration  of  each  clafs 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  full  and 
connected  view  of  the  operation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  comprehended  under  it. 
From  thence  only  can  thofe  purpofes  to 
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which  it  is  applicable  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
be  with  eafe  determined. 

f  _  .  . 

To  obtain  this  end,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  confider,  under  a  feparate  and  diftindt 
head,  what  may  be  termed  the  nature  of 
each  clafs.  Under  this  general  head  is  to 
be  comprehended  the  whole  theory  of  the 
operation  of  a  clafs,  as  far  as  that  can  be 
deduced  from  obvious  fads  or  undeniable 
obfervations.  That  a  more  diftindt  view 
may  be  had  of  the  nature  of  any  clafs,  it 
is  particularly  neceffary  that  the  enquiry 
be  not  perplexed  with  any  remarks  upon 
the  fuppofed  or  real  purpofes  to  which  it 
can  be  applied  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  The 
effects  of  any  clafs  of  medicines,  from  which 
*  alone  its  nature  can  be  inveftigated,  are 
thofe  which  it  will  produce  in  the  animal 
frame,  whether  in  a  found  or  morbid  ftate* 
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By  fair  dedudions  from  thefe  only  it  can 
be  applied  with  a  view  to  obviate  or  remove 
morbid  conditions  in  the  body.  Under 
this  head  of  enquiry  then,  the  general 
effects  of  any  clafs  are  alone  the  fubjed  of 
examination. 

,  *  y 

This  method  of  attempting  to  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  inveftigating  the  ufe  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  clafs  of  medicines  is  by  no  means 

to  be  confidered  as  entirely  free  from  ob¬ 
jections.  Many  varieties  in  the  operation 
of  medicines  are  produced  by  morbid  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  fyftem.  By  confining  the 
enquiry  to  the  confideration  of  general  ef¬ 
fects,  thefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  exclu¬ 
ded.  To  this  plan  then  it  may  very  natu¬ 
rally  be  objeded,  that  the  operation  of  ma¬ 
ny  medicines  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  exiftence  of  pecu»* 

\  * 
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liar  morbid  dates.  It  is  frequently,  in  con- 
fequence  only  of  ,a  particular  date  in  the 
fydem,  that  medicines  produce  thofe  chan¬ 
ges  which  are  fitted  to  remove  a  morbid 
affeCtion  occafioning  a  particular  difeafe. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  this 
head  of  enquiry  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
entirely  limited  to  general  effects. 

a 

That,  in  fome  indances,  this  is  really  the 
cafe,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Hence,  in  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  clades,  an  abfolute 
exclufion  of  morbid  conditions  will  not, 
in  every  cafe,  be  practicable.  But  thefe 
effeCts  will,  in  mod  cafes,  be  treated  of 
with  greater  advantage,  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  clafs  to  the  peculiar  morbid 
condition  on  which  they  depend  comes  to 
be  explained.  Where,  therefore,  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe,  as  well  as  extraordina- 
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ry  phaenomena  which  may  arife  from  fm- 
gularity  in  conftitution  can  admit  of  being 
delayed,  they  will  be  bed  confidered  when 
the  ufe  of  the  clafs  comes  to  be  the  fubjed 
of  invedigation. 

By  this  means,  that  confufion  which 
would  arife  from  blending  the  gene¬ 
ral  with  the  particular  effeds  of  a  clafs, 
will  be  avoided.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
confideration  of  the  effeds  will  not  be  lefs 
compleat.  The  fads  then  chiefly  to  be 

employed  in  explaining  the  nature  of  any 
clafs  of  medicines,  are  thofe  effeds  which 
it  moil  generally  produces  in  the  fyftem. 

The  confideration  of  morbid  conditions  is 

* 

only  to  be  introduced  in  cafes  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  clafs,  its  adion  en¬ 
tirely  depends  upon  the  prefence  of  ibme 
particular  date  in  the  fydemP 
Vol.  L  K 
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Having  thus,  in  a  general  way,  mention- 

« 

ed  the  fubjedt  of  confederation  under  the 
nature  of  each  clafs,  it  will  next  be  neceffa- 
ry  to  point  out  the  proper  fubdivifions  of 
this  general  head.  Before  entering  into 
any  detail  of  the  effedts  of  a  clafs,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  deduce  any  conclufions  from 
thence,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  determine  of  ’ 
what  articles  it  properly  confifts.  On  this 
account,  in  the  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
every  clafs,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  with  a 
definition. 

The  marks  by  which  any  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines  can  be  defined,  are  undoubtedly  its 
moll  general  and  obvious  properties.  Thefe 
will  not  only  be  moil  readily  detected, 
but,  befides  this,  are  neceffary  to  render 
the  definition  fo  extenfive  as  to  apply  to 
all  the  individuals  which  are  meant  to  be 


s 
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comprehended  under  the  aflociation.  Rut, 
in  order  to  render  a  definition  ft  ridtly  logi¬ 
cal,  this  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  neceffary. 
A  proper  definition  fhoiild  not  only  apply 
to  every  particular  which  is  intended  to  be 

.  ,  v  -  .  ...it 

referred  to  the  term  defined,  but  fhould 
likewife  exclude  every  thing  not  meant  to 
be  comprehended  under  it.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  the  general  and  leading  pro- 
perties  of  different  clafies  of  medicines  are 
not  unfrequently  poffeffed  by  fubftances 
which  cannot,  with  fafety  or  prudence,  be 
employed  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which 
thefe  claffes  are  intended.  The  general 
and  leading  properties  of  claffes  then,  will 
not,  in  every  cafe,  be  of  themfelves  fuffici- 
ent  to  conftitute  a  proper  definition. 

If  the  different  articles  of  the  Methodus 
Medendi  are  to  be  confidered  under  inde* 

\ 
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pendent  claftes,  it  is  necefiarv  that  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  each  fhould  be  limited  and  pre- 

cife.  But,  if  this  precifion  cannot  be  ob- 

< 

tained  from  the  general  properties  of  the 
clafs  itfelf,  other  charaCteriftics  muft  be 
fought  for.  The  precifion  neceflary  in  a 
definition  will,  in  fuch  cafes,  be  had,  from 
the  introduction  of  a  claufe,  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  thofe  fub fiances  which  may  moft 
readily  be  blended  with  the  clafs.  The 
moft  obvious  ground  for  this  is  any  pro¬ 
perty  by  which  thefe  fubftances  are  render¬ 
ed  unfit  for  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the 
clafs.  Hence,  for  obtaining  a  proper  de¬ 
finition,  where  the  general  properties  of 
the  clafs  are  infufficient,  negative  diftinc- 
tions  muft  Sometimes  be  introduced. 

After  a  clafs  has  been  properly  defined, 
the  next  fubjeCt  of  inveftigation  naturally 
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preferring  itfelf,  is  an  account  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  or  dired  effeds  refulting  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  it.  This  head  of  enquiry  is  ve¬ 
ry  univerfally  treated  of  under  the  general 
term  of  Modus  operand! .  When  this  is 
adopted  as  a  head  of  enquiry,  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  more  immediate  effeds  is 
conjoined  with  that  of  the  fubfequent  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  fy idem  refulting  from  thefe.  Butf 
although  this  be  fo  commonly  adopted  as 
a  Tingle  fubjed  of  enquiry,  yet,  to  evince 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  foundation  for  a 
divifion  into  the  two  branches  now  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  illuftration  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  clafs.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  Emetics^ 
it  will  readily  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  the  adion  of 
any  individual  belonging  to  the  clafs  as 
tending  to  produce  vomiting,  and  the  ef- 
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fe6ts  of  vomiting  when  produced.  It  is  e- 

vident,  therefore,  that  the  divifion  here 
propofed  is  by  no  means  imaginary. 

t 

But,  it  is  not  more  evident  that  there  is 

i 

in  nature  a  foundation  for  this  divifion, 
than  that  advantages  will  refult  from  its 
being  inftituted.  In  this  way  the  natural 
progrefs  of  effects  will  be  accurately  ob- 
ferved.  Obvious  fads  will  be  feparated 
from  conclufions  to  be  obtained  only  by 
the  help  of  reafoning.  And,  as  the  indi- 
cations  of  cure  to  fulfil  which  any  clafs  of 
medicines  can  be  employed,  are  very  ge¬ 
nerally  deducible  from  the  more  perma¬ 
nent  changes  induced  in  the  fyftem,  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded 
will  be  lefs  disjoined. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that,  in 
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eyery  cafe,  a  diflindtion  can  be  accurately 
traced  betwixt  the  two  branched  here  men¬ 
tioned  ;  or  that  the  precife  limits  of  either 
can  be  afcertained,  The  direct  effedis  of 
medicines,  and  the  changes  they  produce 
in  the  fyflem,  are  in  a  continued  feries,  one 
depending  on  another.  What  therefore, 
in  one  point  of  view,  is  to  be  coniidered  as 
an  effedt,  in  another  muff  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  caufe.  Hence,  in  many  cafes,  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  where  the  proper  point 
of  partition  between  thefe  divifions  fhould 
be  fixed.  But,  while  no  inconvenience 
will  refult  from  referring  thofe  that  are 
doubtful,  either  to  the  one  head  or  the  o- 
ther,  manifeff  advantages  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  feparating  thofe  which  evidently 
belong  to  different  fubdivifions.  The  in- 
veftigation  of  the  primary  or  diredt  effedls 
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of  a  clafs,  therefore,  muft  be  allowed  to 
merit  a  fcparate  confideration. 

In  confidering  the  direct  effects  produced 
by  daffies  of  medicines,  feveral  circum- 
ftances  are  to  be  had  in  view.  It  is  firfl 
neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  enumerated. 
The  primary  effedfcs  which  are  produced  by 
any  clafs  of  medicines  can  be  derived  only 
from  one  of  two  fources,  either  from  the 
accounts  given  of  the  operation  of  the 
clafs,  or  from  attentive  obfervations.  Ha¬ 
ving  from  thefe  fources  afcribed  any  par¬ 
ticular  effedt  to  a  clafs  of  medicines,  it 
next  becomes  neceffary  to  offer  a  proof 
that  it  adtually  is  produced.  This  will, 
in  general,  be  no  difficult  matter.  The 
feelings  of  the  patient,  or  the  teftimony 
of  attendants,  will  be  fufficient  to  prove 
the  reality  of  by  far  the  greatefl  part  of 
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the  primary  effects.  Where  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fame  e- 
vidence,  that  they  muff  of  neceffity  take 
place. 

The  reality  of  the  primary  effects  afcri- 
bed  to  a  clafs  of  medicines  being  eftablifh- 
ed,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  caufes  by 
which  they  are  produced  fhould  be  pointed 
out.  Thefe  are  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
qualities  of  the  medicine  employed,  and 
in  the  laws  regulating  the  animal  fyffem. 
From  thefe  laws,  in  confequence  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  ahtion  upon  the  body,  determined 
effe<ffs  muff  follow.  Hence,  to  afcertaih 
the  caufes  from  which  the  obvious  effe&s 
afcribed  to  a  clafs  of  medicines  are  pro¬ 
duced,  the  laws  of  the  oeconomy,  and  the 
qualities  of  the  fubftance  employed,  equal¬ 
ly  claim  attention. 

Vol,  L 
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The  laft  requifite  in  treating  of  the  dire& 
effe&s  produced  by  any  clafs  of  medicines 
is,  to  determine  the  degree  in  which  they 
take  place.  This  is  a  held  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty.  There  is  no  fixed  flandard  by 
which  the  comparative  degree  of  effe&s, 
as  produced  by  different  claffes  of  medi¬ 
cines,  can  be  afcertained.  Behdes  this,  the 
effe&s  produced  by  the  fame  medicines  e- 
vidently  do  not  take  place  on  every  occa- 
hon  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  confequence  that  thefe  varieties 
fhould  be  known,  as,  upon  this  circum- 
Itance,  the  fafe  and  proper  adminiflration 
of  medicines  muff*  in  a  great  meafure  de¬ 
pend.  Some  opinion  may  in  general  be 
formed  with  regard  to  them  from  the  ob¬ 
vious  phaenomena  attending  the  operation 
of  a  clafs,  and  the  probable  caufes  by 
which  the  effe&s  themfelves  are  produced. 
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Several  arguments  were  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  fhew  the  propriety  of 
confidering  the  primary  effedts  of  medi¬ 
cines  as  a  feparate  and  didindt  head  from 
the  fubfequent  changes  they  produce  in 
the  fyftem.  At  the  fame  time,  thefe  two 
heads  are  fo  intimately  connected  that  they 
naturally  run  into  each  other,  and  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  treated  of  conjundtly  under 
the  general  title  of  Modus  operand!.  Even 
allowing,  therefore,  that,  for  the  reafons 
formerly  given,  a  didindtion  is  to  be  made 
between  the  two,  yet,  it  naturally  follows 
that,  to  the  confideration  of  the  former  of 
thefe,  that  of  the  latter  mud  be  immediate¬ 
ly  fubjoined.  When  it  is  conddered,  that, 
from  the  changes  induced  in  the  fydem  by 
means  of  any  ciafs  of  medicines,  the  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  can  be  applied  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  are  immediately  deducible,  this 
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mud  be  allowed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  fub~ 
jeCt  claiming  particular  attention.  In  or- 
der  to  obtain  a  foundation  for  rational  or 
dogmatical  practice,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
changes  arifing  from  each  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines  fliould  be  fully  enumerated. 

Againd  a  full  and  particular  enumeration 
of  thefe  changes  fome  objections  may  in¬ 
deed  be  adduced.  It  may  be  alledged,  that 
the  enumeration  itfelf  is  not  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  without  difficulty,  and  that  the  number 
of  changes  which,  on  this  footing,  necefla- 
rily  fall  to  be  mentioned,  will  frequently 
give  rife  to  confiderable  perplexity.  Befides 
this,  many  of  them  will  be,  in  their  nature, 
fo  flight,  that  from  thence  no  indications 
can  be  deduced. 

On  fome  occafions  all  thefe  objections 
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will,  indeed,  to  a  certain  degree,  hold  good. 
But  the  inconveniences  arifmg  from  thence 
are  very  inconfiderable,  and  by  no  means 
fufficient  to  out-weigh  the  advantages  which 
may  be  obtained  from  a  full  enumeration. 
Improvements  in  .any  fubjed  are  not  to 
be  expeded  without  difficulty.  This  firft 
objedion,  therefore,  may,  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  be  urged  againft  every  means  of 
improving  any  fcience.  The  perplexity 
occurring  from  the  number  of  changes, 
although  it  may  fometimes  happen,  will  be 
a  very  rare  occurrence.  Changes  are  fel- 
dom  fo  numerous  as  to  afford  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  this ;  and,  even  when  they  are  fo, 
the  inconvenience  which  might  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  arife  from  thence  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  obviated  by  proper  arrange¬ 
ment.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  two  firft 
objedions  may  be  eafily  obviated. 
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A  third  objection  was  derived  from  the 
inutility  of  fuch  an  enumeration.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  probable,  that  there  are  changes  in 
the  fyftem  induced  by  every  clafs  of  me¬ 
dicines  which  are  no  proper  foundation  for 
its  employment,  with  a  view  of  fulfilling  a- 
ny  indication.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
frequently  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
effeCts,  to  which,  when  taken  fmgly,  they 
are  inadequate.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  thefe,  therefore,  the  principles  upon 
which  particular  indications  are  anfwered 
by  means  of  the  clafs  cannot  be  pointed 
out.  Changes  indeed  might  be  mentioned 
which  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  aCt 
even  as  afliftant  caufes  in  fulfilling  any  in¬ 
dication  for  which  the  clafs  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  But  from  them  cautions  may  of- 
¥ 

ten  be  fuggefled,  which  are  neceflary  to 
be  obferyed  in  the  employment  of  the  clafs. 
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Nay,  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  changes,  the  clafs  may  be 
altogether  inadmiffible.  In  either  of  thefe 
views  then,  it  appears  that  the  full  enume¬ 
ration  here  propofed  is  by  no  means  unne- 
c  chary. 

The  neceffary  inquiries  with  regard  to 
each  change  may  be  conducted  under  the 
fame  fubdivifions  that  were  formerly  pro« 
pofed  for  the  conhderation  of  the  diredt  ef¬ 
fects. 

V 

When  any  affedtion  of  the  fyftem  is 
mentioned  as  a  change  refulting  from 
a  particular  clafs  of  medicines,  it  is  fir  ft 
neceffary  to  prove  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  ufe  of  the  clafs,  it  actually  does  take 
place.  Here,  in  general,  the  proof  is  by  no 
means  fo  eafy  a  matter  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
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dired  effeds.  The  changes  themfelves, 
for  the  mod  part,  are  neither  obvious  to 
by-danders,  nor  felt  by  the  patient.  While 
this  is  the  cafe,  the  marks  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  indicate  their  exidence  are 
frequently  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  may 
arife  from  different  affedions  of  the  fydem. 
For  thefe  reafons,  a  proof  amounting  to 
demondration,  is  in  many  cafe&mot  to  be 
obtained.  But  it  often  happens,  even  in 

the  mod  doubtful  cates,  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
currence  of  circumdances  from  which  the 
reality  of  a  particular  change  may  reafon- 

ably  be  inferred.  If  thefe  circumdances 
have  been  preceeded  by  a  caufe  fufficient 
to  produce  fuch  a  change,  and  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  confequences  which  may  eadly  be 
deduced  from  it,  the  proof,  although  not 

i 

abfolutely  certain,  will  at  lead  arrive  at  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  Hence,  altho’ 
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certain  evidence  cannot  in  every  cafe  be 
obtained,  to  prove  the  reality  of  particular 
changes  faid  to  arife  from  the  direct  effedts 
of  medicines ;  yet,  where  the  prefumption 
is  founded  on  probable  reafoning,  deduced 
from  the  circumflances  above  mentioned, 

their  exigence  may  readily  be  admitted. 

\ 

Having  determined  the  reality  of  every 
change,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedf 
will  allow,  the  next  requifite  is  to  afcertairi 
the  caufe  from  which  it  arifes.  This  is 
to  be  deduced  from  the  diredfc  effedts  be¬ 
fore  afcribed  to  the  clafs.  Here,  therefore, 
it  is  neceflary  to  enquire  in  what  manner 
it  arifes  from  thefe.  By  this  enquiry,  a 
more  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  change  it- 
felf,  and  a  farther  proof  of  its  reality,  will 
often  be  obtained. 
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Thefe  fteps  will  in  moil  cafes  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  afcertaining  the  precife  nature  of 
each  change «  But,  that  a  more  perfect 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  can  with  confidence  be  applied  in 
reafoning,  as  the  foundation  of  indications, 
it  is  necelfary  that  the  degree  in  which  it 
occurs  fhould  likewife  be  known.  An  at¬ 
tempt,  therefore,  to  determine  this,  be¬ 
comes  the  laft  fubject  of  inquiry. 

From  the  fubdivifions  already  propofed, 
it  may  be  imagined,  that  every  thing  to 
be  confidered  under  the  general  head  of 
the  nature  of  the  clafs  will  be  fufficiently 
explained.  By  a  proper  definition,  the 
particular  articles  which  fhould  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  clafs  will  be  afcertained. 
By  confidering  the  diredl  effects  refulting 
from  the  clafs,  and  the  changes  of  the  fyf- 
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tem  confequent  upon  thefe3  its  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  explained,,  and  a  foundation 
afforded,  from  whence  may  be  deduced 
thofe  indications  which  it  is  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling.  But,  even  fuppofinga  clafs  of  me¬ 
dicines  to  be  as  natural  as  can  well  be  ex¬ 
pected,  yet  remarkable  differences  will 

often  occur  among  the  individuals  com* 
prehended  under  it,  efpecially  if  they  a- 

mount  to  a  confiderabie  number.  This 
muft  infallibly  happen,  unlefs  fo  many  fe« 
parate  affociations  were  adopted  as  entire¬ 
ly  to  fruflrate  the  intention  of  their  forma¬ 
tion.  From  thefe  circumftances,  however, 
it  will  follow,  that  what  can  be  aliedged 
concerning  the  clafs  in  general,  will  by  no 
means  be  a  perfect  account  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  moil  ready  means  of  obvi¬ 
ating  this  inconvenience,  before  having-  re- 
coune  to  the  tedious  method  01  fiudying 
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the  hiftory  of  every  individual,  will  be,  by 
dividing  the  clafs  into  inferior  affociations, 
or  what  may  be  termed  orders. 

The  fubdivifions  of  clalfes,  as  wTell  as  the 
dalles  themfelves,  are  to  be  formed  from 
a  correspondence  of  properties  among  the 
individuals  referred  to  them.  It  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  that  the  properties  diltinguilhing 
particular  orders  Ihould  be  fuch  as  have 
any  tendency  to  produce  the  general  pur- 
pofes  of  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  contrary,  a  ground  for  diftin&ions 

'  •  ■ 

into  orders  will  mod  readily  be  obtained 
from  properties  altogether  unconnected 
with  thofe  by  which  they  produce  the  ef¬ 
fects  afcribed  to  the  clafs  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Where  particular  articles 
occur,  therefore,  which  may  be  referred 
to  more  than  one  clafs,  the  belt  founda- 
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tion  for  a  divifion  into  orders  will  be  afford¬ 
ed.  Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  forne  lead¬ 
ing  peculiarity  muff  be  the  ground  for  di- 

ffindion.  From  thefe  circumftances,  the 
particular  orders  falling  under  a  clafs  are 
to  be  determined,  in  cafes  where  a  fubdi- 
vifion  is  neceffary. 

That  the  fubdivifion  thus  inftituted  may 
anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  by  it,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  particular  properties  of  each 
order  is  indifpenfably  neceffary.  A  corre- 

o 

fpondence  among  the  different  individuals 
referred  to  the  fame  order,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  will  beft  diftinguiffi  them 
from  others,  are  not  in  every  cafe  to  be 
difcovered  from  the  fame  circumftances: 
But  thofe  from  which  they  are  chiefly  to 
be  deduced,  are,  the  kingdoms  from  which 
the  articles  comprehended  under  the  or- 


der  are  taken,  the  menftrua  by  which  they 
are  a&ed  upon,  the  form  and  dofe  in  which 
they  are  mod  commonly  exhibited,  the 
treatment  neceffary  under  them,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  their  operation. 

\ 

It  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  fuper- 
fluous  labour  to  give  a  complete  [cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  each  order.  Befides,  this  may  be 
confidered  as  more  properly  falling  under 
the  Materia  Medica  than  under  the  Metho- 
dus  Medendi.  At  the  fame  time,  as  a 
proof  of  the  propriety  of  inftituting  any 
divifion  which  may  be  propofed,  and  as 
a  foundation  for  determining  the  juflice 
of  the  character  which  may  be  affigned 
to  any  order,  it  will  be  necedary  to  give 
a  few  examples  of  the  individuals  meant 
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to  be  comprehended  under  it*  By  the 
confederation  of  this  fourth  head,  which 
is  intended  to  fupply  defe&s  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  ones,  the  nature  of  each  clafs 
may  be  fully  invefligatedo 
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CHAP*  V. 


Concerning  the  Inveftigatlon  of  the  Ufe  of 
Clajfes. 


F  T  E  R  the  nature  of  any  clafs  of  medi- 


A.  1L  cines  has  been  inveftigated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  propofed  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  it 
next  follows  that  fome  application  to  practice 
fhould  be  made  of  the  information  from 
thence  obtained.  This  naturally  fuggefls 
a  fecond  general  head  of  enquiry,  which 
may  be  treated  of  under  the  title  of  the 
Ufe  of  the  clafs.  The  term  Ufe,  as  here 
employed,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  limited 
fenfe,  nor  confined  merely  to  what  may  be 
faid  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the 
clafs  in  particular  difeafed  Rates.  It  is  here 


to'  be  ilnderftood  as  comprehending  the 
whole  general  rules  refpeQang  its  applica¬ 
tion  ?  and  even  the  confideration  of  the  , 
morbid  conditions  under  which  its  employ¬ 
ment  is  inadmifiible.  Under  this  general 
head  then,  many  particulars  will  fall  to  be 
confiderea,  and  thefe  too  of  great  confe- 

K.  i '  * "  r  ’  '  r  ,«  ,  -•  •’*  «  •  >  i  f  >  f  .  (  ;  ;•  ■>  v  % » 

quence.  A  proper  plan,  therefore,  will 
here  be  particularly  neceflary  for  the  at- 

tainnlent  of  thofe  advantages  which  may 
b,e  fuppofed  to  refuit  from  the  enquiry. 

The  firft  fubdivifion  which  would  na¬ 
turally  occur  under  the  general  head  now 

-  ...  .  ..  - 1  <  -  i  t-  ~  .•  i 

pointed  out,  is  an  invefligation  of  the  effedts 
of  the  clafs  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  This 
will  comprehend  two  parts,  an  account  of 
the  curative  indications  which  may  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  nature  of  the  clafs,  and 
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obfervations  on  its  ufe  in  particular  difea- 
fes.  It  next,  then,  becomes  neceffary  to 
point  out,  how  each  of  thefe  may  with 
greatefl  advantage  be  confidered  ;  and,  firfl, 
with  regard  to  the  indications . 

.  i 

The  term  Indication  is  ufed,  if  not  by 
accurate  medical  authors,  at  leaf!  in  com¬ 
mon  medical  converfations,  in  a  very  vague 

*  *  _  • 

and  unlimited  fenfe.  Before  pointing  out 
any  plan  for  their  invefligation,it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  neceffary  to  fay  in  what  particular 
fenfe  the  term  is  here  adopted.  The  me¬ 
dical  writers  who  have  treated  of  terms 
with  the  greatefl  accuracy  have,  on  this 
fubjecl,  employed  three,  the  indicans ,  in¬ 
dication  and  indicatum .  That  the  term  in¬ 
die  atio  may  be  better  underflood,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  explain  it  as  conne&ed  with 
the  other  two.  By  the  indicans  is  meant 
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a  morbid  ft  ate  exiling  in  the  fyftem  which 
points  out  the  neceffity  of  a  change.  By 
the  indicatio  is  underftood  the  change 
which  muft  be  produced  in  the  fyftem  for 
the  removal  of  any  morbid  affection.  By 
the  indicatum  is  fignified  the  means  by 
which  this  change  may  be  obtained. 

From  the  definitions  now  given,  the  re¬ 
lation  in  which  Therapeutics  ftand  to  the 
practice  of  phyfic  ftridily  fo  called,  is  very 
obvious.  In  the  laft  of  thefe,  we  proceed 
from  difeafes  to  indications,  and  from  indi¬ 
cations  to  remedies.  In  the  former,  the 
order  is  reverfed.  In  both,  however,  if 
followed  out  upon  rational  principles,  in¬ 
dications  are  the  intermediate  link  betwixt 

difeafes  and  remedies.  This  branch  of  the 

« 

fubjcdt  then,  may  be  confidered  as  one  me¬ 
thod  of  ftudying  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
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From  the  account  here  given  of  the  term 
indication  it  is  evident,  that  a  variety  of  par¬ 
ticular  intentions  in  the  cure  ot  difeafes, 
which  are  by  many  termed  indications, 
will  be  entirely  excluded  from  that  deno¬ 
mination.  Of  this,  kind,  are  the  removal 
of  a  prefent  paroxyfm,  the  prevention  of 
its  return,  the  alleviation  of  fymptoms,  and 
the  like.  Thefe  indeed  may  with  great 
propriety  be  pointed  out  as  branches  of  a 
general  plan  of  cure.  But,  fmce  they  do 
not  defcend  fo  low  as  to  any  particular  mor¬ 
bid  affection,  they  muff  be  confidered  as 
being  more  general  than  even  the  indican- 
tia  themfelves.  Hence,  to  ftile  them  Indi¬ 
cations  is  an  evident  abufe  of  terms. 

The  term  Indication,  when  adopted  in  its 
proper  fenfe,  muff  always  pre-fuppofe  the 
exiftence,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  a 
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particular  morbid  affedtiop  in  the  fyftemu 
When,  therefore,  an  inveftigation  is  pro- 
pofed  of  the  indications  of  cure  which  may¬ 
be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  any  clafs  of 
medicines,  the  find  thing  required  is  an  e- 
numeration  of  all  the  changes  which  it  is 

capable  of  producing  in  morbid  affe&ions, 
&  * 
provided  thefe  changes  have  any  tendency 

either  to  alleviate  or  remove  fuch  affec¬ 
tions. 

f 

In  delivering  the  plan  for  the  inveftiga¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  claffes,  foine  obfer- 
vations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  four- 
ces  from  whence  indications  are  to  be  de- 
rived.  It  was  alledged,  that  the  only  pro¬ 
per  foundation  from  which  the  application 
of  remedies  for  the  removal  of  a  difeafed 
{fate  can  be  deduced,  is  a  juft  view  of  the 
effects  which  they  are  capable  of  producing 

t-  s 
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when  the  body  is  in  a  found  ftate.  The 
changes  which  medicines  can  produce  in 
morbid  affections,  are  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  thofe  which  they  are  capable 
of  producing  in  the  fyftem  in  general. 
From  thefe  laff  then  muff  be  derived  the 
indications  of  cure,  to  anfwer  which  any 

a 

clafs  of  medicines  can  be  employed. 

From  adopting  thefe  as  the  fources  of 
indication,  a  difficulty  feemingly  great  may 
indeed  be  ffarted.  The  morbid  affections 
to  which  the  human  fyftem  is  liable  are,  in 
their  nature,  extremely  various,  and  are 
diverfified  by  caufes  almoft  innumerable. 

While  this  is  the  cafe,  every  change  ari- 
fmg  in  the  fyftem  from  any  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  produ- 
cing  many  alterations  in  morbid  affeCtlons. 
Hence  it  might  be  concluded,  that  theindi- 
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cations  deducible  from  the  nature  of  every 
clafs  of  medicines  would  be  very  nume¬ 
rous  :  And  that,  from  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  indications,  great  coniufion  would  a- 
rife. 


This  would  in  fadi  be  the  cafe,  could  the 
different  effedts  refulting  from  any  clafs  of 
medicines  be  produced  either  fmgly  or  com- 

V 

bined,  at  pleafure.  But  a  production  or 
combination  of  effedts  in  this  manner  is  not 
to  be  obtained.  There  are  few  claffes-ef 
medicines  in  which  fome  effedts  are  not  de¬ 
ft  roved,  or  at  leaft  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced,  by  others  immediately  fucceed- 
ing.  The  changes,  then,  which  occur  in 
a  flight  degree  only,  may,  in  point  of  indi¬ 
cation,  be  entirely  over-looked  5  efpecially, 
if  other  changes,  of  themfelves  more  com 
fiderable,  and  which  have  a  different  ten- 
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dency,  likewife  follow  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  remedy.  Hence,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  inveftigate  the  indications  which  a 
clafs  of  medicines  may  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  fulfilling,  every  change  which  it  produ¬ 
ces  in  the  fyftem,  taken  by  itfelf,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  fource  from 
whence  they  may  be  deduced.  From  the 
more  remarkable  or  leading  changes  arifing 
from  a  clafs  of  medicines,  or  from  the  u- 
nited  effe&s  of  feveral  changes,  indications 
can  alone,  with  propriety,  be  derived.  As' 
a  foundation,  then,  for  the  indications  de¬ 
crucible  from  any  clafs  of  medicines,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  changes  which  it  produ¬ 
ces  in  the  fyflem  fhould  in  fome  meafure 
be  generalized.' 

A  complete  enumeration  of  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  anfwered  by  any  clafs 
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of  medicines,  is  a  very  material  dep  to¬ 
wards  the  proper  application  of  it  to  ufe„ 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
which,  with  this  view,  claims  attention „ 
A  circumdance,  if  not  of  equal  weight, 
at  lead  well  meriting  condderation,  is  an  il- 
iudration  of  the  morbid  affection  upon 
which  each  indication  is  founded. 

There  are  perhaps  few  morbid  dates 
which  may  not  arife  from  different  caufes. 
It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that,  when  a  parti¬ 
cular  affedlion  is  produced,  let  its  caufe  be 
what  it  will,  its  nature  will  dill  be  the 
fame.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  when 
the  caufes  from  which  a  difeafed  date  has 
arifen  are  different,  its  removal  may  with 
more  eafe  and  greater  certainty  be  brought 
about  in  one  way  than  in  another.  To  ac* 
Vol,  I.  O 
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count  for  this  is  no  difficult  matter.  The 
caufes  frequently  fubfift  in  the  fyflem,and, 
by  that  means,  render  the  continuance  of 
the  affedtion  which  they  produce  more  ob- 
ffinate  than  would  otherwife  be  the  cafe. 
A  remedy,  therefore,  which  in  certain 
conditions  may  with  propriety  and  advan¬ 
tage  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  morbid  (late,  can  by  no  means  be 
confidered  as  univerfally  fitted  for  that 
purpofe.  Although,  therefore,  from  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  any  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines,  it  may  reafonably  be  concluded  that, 
from  its  ufe,  a  particular  morbid  flate  pre- 
fent  in  the  fyftem  will  be  removed,  yet,  it 
is  not  from  thence  to  be  imagined  that  it 
can  be  indifcriminately  ufed  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  propriety  of  employing  it  is 
hill  to  be  determined  from  a  proper  view 
only  of  the  particular  variety  of  the  morbid 
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affedion  then  fubfifting.  An  illuflration,  • 
therefore,  of  the  morbid  ilate  upon  which 
each  indication  is  founded,  will  readily  be 
allowed  to  be  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

In  confidering  indications,  after  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  morbid  conditions  on  which 

%  — 

they  depend  are  explained,  another  parti¬ 
cular  naturally  fuggeits  itfelf.  That  a  more 
diftind  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ufe  of 
any  clafs,  the  manner  in  which  it  ads  in 
fulfilling  the  indications  deduced  from  its 
nature  becomes  a  neceffary  lubject  of  en¬ 
quiry. 

This  invefligation  may  indeed  be  con- 
hdered  as  already  in  a  great,  meafure  fu- 
perfeded.  After  the  nature  of  a  clafs  of 
medicines  has  been  fully  illuflrated,  its  mode 
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*of  action,  as  fulfilling  the  indications  dedu» 
ced  from  thence,  cannot  be  very  obfcure. 
But  it  has  already  been  alledged,  that  the 
only  proper  general  fources  of  indication 

1 

are  the  combined  effects  of  feveral  chan- 
ges.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  from 
the  nature  of  a  clafs  of  medicines,  no  juft  i- 

dea  can  be  obtained  of  the  manner  in  which 
any  indication  is  fulfilled,  without  confider- 
ing  the  particular  fhare  which  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  each  of  the  caufes  from  which  it 
is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Befides  this,  although  an  indication  be 
referred  to  a  particular  fource,  and  is  from 
thence  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  ;  yet  it 

may  likewife  in  fome  degree  be  afcribed 

* 

to  other  changes  refulting  from  the  clafs. 
Hence  thefe  are  not  to  be  entirely  overlook¬ 
ed*  This,  however,  would  be  the  cafe. 
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were  the  confideration  now  propofed  to  he 
totally  neglected. 

A  third  argument  for  this  enquiry  may 
be  drawn  from  the  tendency  which  claiTes 
of  medicines,  from  fome  particular  proper- 
ties,  have  to  counteract  intentions  for  which 
they  are  employed.  An  indication  may  of¬ 
ten  with  propriety  and  advantage  be  an- 
fwered  by  the  ufe  of  a  remedy  producing 
fome  changes  which  have  a  tendency  op- 
pofite  to  the  intention  propofed.  To  un¬ 
derhand  its  adtion  properly  then,  it  is  re« 
quifite  that  thefe  changes  fiiould  be  like- 
wife  taken  into  account.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  confidered  with  greatcft  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  means  by  which  the  indica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  anfwered  are  inquired  into. 
For  thefe  reafons  then,  an  enquiry  into  the 
mode  in  which  a  clafs  of  medicines  ope- 
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rates,  as  fulfilling  particular  indications,  can- 
not  be  confidered  as  fuperfluous.  It  will 
even  be  a  neceffary  addition  to  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  morbid  hate  oil  which  the  indi¬ 
cation  depends. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  all  the  in¬ 
dications  which  may  be  pointed  out  as  heps 
•towards  the  cure  of  difeafes  are  by  no 
means  to  be  confidered  as  equally  impor¬ 
tant.  Some  occur  in  a  variety  of  cafes, 
and  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  medicines  to  fulfil  them  is  every 
day  requifite.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  founded  on  morbid  affections  which 
very  rarely  happen.  A  few  may  even  be 
mentioned, upon  the  fuppofition  of  difeafed 
Hates,  which,  although  conceivable  and  pof- 
fible,  have  never  in  faCt  been  obferved. 
But,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  a  precife  know- 
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ledge  of  the  extent  to  which  any  indication 
may  he  applied  in  practice  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  no  ufelefs  fubjedt  of  enquiry, 

N otwithftanding  the  feeming  utility  of 
this  inquiry,  before  laying  it  down  as  a  fub- 
ject  of  inveftigation,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
confider  how  far  the  end  propofed  is  attain¬ 
able.  It  can  by  no  means  be  confidered 
as  a  matter  altogether  impoftible,  to  invefti- 
£ate  the  various  difeafes,  and  circumftances 
in  difeafes,  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
fulfil  any  particular  indication.  But  every 

4 

one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of 
difeafes  knows  that  the  number  to  which 
the  human  body  is  liable  is  very  great,  and 
that  the  varieties  produced  in  them  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  age,  fex,  temperament,  climate, 
and  many  other  circumftances,  are  almoft 
innumerable.  It  rnuft  therefore  appear 
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obvious  that,  to  execute  this  with  any  tole¬ 
rable  accuracy,  would  be  a  work  of  much 
greater  labour  and  attention  than  the  refult 
of  the  enquiry  could  be  fuppofed  to  merit. 
An  attempt,  therefore,  to  profecute  this  in- 
veftigation  in  its  full  extent,  would  be  not 
more  difficult  than  ill  judged. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear 
improper  to  aim  at  a  complete  view  of  all 
the  morbid  affections  to  which  every  indi¬ 
cation  may  apply.  But  the  application  of 
indications  to  particular  difeafes  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  totally  negleCted.  The 
importance  of  any  indication,  and  the  at¬ 
tention  due  to  it,  may  in  fome  degree  be 
judged  of,  even  from  a  partial  view  of  this 
fubjeCt.  Such  a  partial  view  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  eafily  be  obtained.  The  lad 
ftep  then  in  treating  of  each  indication  will 
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naturally  be,  to  point  out  foine  difeafes  in 
which  the  clafs  of  medicines  from  which  it 
is  deduced,  may  be  employed  with  a  view 
of  fulfilling  it. 

From  the  various  heads  under  which  it 
has  been  propofed  indications  fhould  be 
confidered,  a  proper  idea  of  every  one,  de~ 
ducible  from  the  nature  of  any  clafs  may  be 
obtained.  In  this  manner  the  application 
of  the  clafs  to  ufe  may  be  learned,  as  far 
at  lead  as  a  knowledge  of  that  fubjedt  can 
be  derived  from  theoretical  reafoning.  The 

information  thus  acquired  concerning  the 

* 

effects  of  medicines  in  the  cure  of  difeafes 
can  neither  be  reprefented  as  inconfider- 
able  nor  unimportant.  But,  in  medicine, 

the  data  from  which  theoretical  reafoning  is 

✓ 

to  be  deduced,  are  by  no  means  in  every 
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cafe  abfolutely  certain.  In  our  enquries, 
therefore,  concerning  a  fubject  fo  ufeful, 
even  the  higheft  probabilities  fhouid  not 
be  implicitly  relied  upon.  Hence,  in  con- 
fidering  the  effe&s  of  any  clafs  of  medicines 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  after  attempting  to 
illuftrate  and  explain  the  different  indica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  deduced  from  its  na¬ 
ture,  another  head  of  enquiry  is  naturally 
fuggefted.  With  a  view  to  afcertain  the 
truth  of  what  may  be  averted  with  regard 
to  the  indications,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  add 
feme  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  the  clafs  in 
paricular  difeafes. 


By  fuch  practical  obfervations,  the  truth 
of  indications  deduced  from  the  nature  of 
any  clafs  will  be  put  to  another  teft,  befides 
that  of  mere  theoretical  reafoning.  From 
this  teft  it  will  appear,  that  theoretical  rea- 
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foning,  even  when  it  feems  bePt  eftahiifhed, 
is  frequently  contracted  by  fadts .  Hence,, 
it]  will  be  a  proper  check  upon  thofe  er¬ 
rors  to  which  theory  is  expofed,  from  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  oeconomy  being  either  un¬ 
known' or  overlooked.  From  this  left  alfo, 
the  truth  of  indications  inferred  from  rea- 
foning  feemingly  doubtful  will  be  often 
uncontrovertibly  confirmed.  In  either  way, 
therefore,  it  will  ferve  as  a  criterion  for  de~ 
termining  the  truth  of  indications  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  clafs. 

But,  practical  obfervations,  as  recorded 
by  candid  and  judicious  obfervers,  are  not 
merely  ufeful  with  this  intention  ;  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  ferve  to  crop  the  lu¬ 
xuriances  refilling  from  theory,  they  will 
on  the  other  fupply  its  deficiences.  It  has 
already  been  obferved  that  indications  de« 
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ducecl  from  the  nature  of  daffes  will  often 
point  out  pradices  which  are  at  lead  un~ 
common.  Although,  however,  they  may 
be  readily  inferred  from  theoretical 
reafoning,  they  will  frequently  want  con¬ 
firmation  in  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  appear  that  fome  clalfes  of  me¬ 
dicines  are  in  daily  ufe  for  particular  pur- 
pofes  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  in¬ 
dication  deducible  from  their  nature.  It 
becomes  therefore  requifite  to  point  out 

t  -  / 

fome  method  for  invedigating  thofe  ufes 
of  any  clafs  of  medicines  which  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  view  of  its  nature  does  not  fugged. 
They  will  mod  readily  be  learned  from 
confidering  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  clafs  of  medicines  has  been 
attended  in  pra&ice.  Hence  they  wi{l 
naturally  be  difcovered  from  the  enquiry 
now  propofed. 

\ 
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A  Hill  farther  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  this  inveftigation.  Remedies  are  of- 
ten  prefcribed  by  valuable  practical  au¬ 
thors,  where  no  theory  is  given  either  to 

point  out  the  intention  with  which  they 

/  / 

are  ordered,  or  to  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  they  operate.  Where  this  is  the 
cafe,  however,  the  remedy  can  by  no  means 
be  employed  in  fimilar  circumftances  with 
the  fame  freedom  or  fafety,  as  if  thefe  par- 

'  \y 

ticulars  had  been  known.  That  proper 
advantages,  therefore,  may  be  obtained 
from  fuch  obfervations,  it  is  neceffary  that 
thefe  deficiences  fhould  be  fupplied.  From 
the  enquiry  now  propofed  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  invefligating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  benefit  obtained  from 
any  clafs  of  medicine  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  Hence  it  will  in  fome  degree  at  leaft 
fupply  thefe  deficiences. 


I 
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From  what  lias  been  faid,  it  appears , 
that  man}7  advantages  will  accrue  from  ob- 
fervatkms  concerning  the  employment  of  a 
clafs  of  medicines  in  particular  difeafes* 
They  will  be  a  neceffary  fubjecl  of  conii- 
deration  for  determining  the  propriety  of 
indications  deduced  from  the  nature  of  any 
clafs  ;  for  fupplying  indications  not  fugged- 
ed  by  that  view  of  the  fubjecl,  but  which  it 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  to  fulfil , 
and  for  inveftigating  the  principles  upon 
which  it  operates,  where  fa<ds  concerning 
its  fuccefs  are  edabliffied. 

it  is  not  propofed,  that,  under  this 
head,  practical  obfervations  fhould  be  of¬ 
fered  concerning  the  ufe  of  any  clafs  of 
medicines  in  every  difeafe  in  which  it 

has  been  employed.  This  would  be  a 

*..■■■  > 

held  not  lefs  extenfive,  a  fubjeft  not 
lefs  difficult  in  execution,  and  a  piece  of 
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knowledge ,  when  obtained,  not  lefs  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  labour  of  enquiry,  than  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  all  the  difeafes  under 
which  any  particular  indication  falls  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  reafcns,  therefore,  which 
were  urged  again'ft  coiifidering  the  one 

on  an  exienfive  plan,  will  apply  equally  to 
the  other.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  as  well 

1 

as  the  former,  a  partial  confederation  only 
is  meant  to  be  propofed.  All  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  can  be  derived  from  this  enquiry 
may  be  obtained  from  conlidering  the  life 
of  each  ciafs,  under  a  few  of  thofe  difeafes 
in  which  it  is  moil  commonly  employed. 
The  difeafes  fdected  for  this  purpofe  are  to 
be  confidered  Separately,  and  in  any  order 

which  the  frequent  employment  of  the  clafe 
with  a  view  to  remedy  them,  or  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  effefte  obtained  from  it,  may 
iuggeft. 
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An  invefligation  of  the  effects  of  any 
clafs  of  medicines  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  in 
the  manner  which  has  here  been  propofed, 
may  feem  fufficient  to  point  out  the  cafes 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  in  practice.  But 
it  muff  be  remembered,  that  affociations^ 
even  the  moll  natural,  admit  of  very  con- 
fiderable  varieties.  On  this  account,  it 
becomes  necelfary  that  thofe  dalles  in  which 
the  properties  of  individuals  are  much  vari¬ 
ed,  fhould  be  divided  into  different  orders. 
Where  fuch  a  divifion  is  made,  another 
fubjed  of  enquiry  is  naturally  pointed  out, 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  clafs.  After  ha¬ 
ving  ellablilhed  the  propriety  of  em« 

• . 

ploying  any  clafs  for  the  removal  of  a  mor¬ 
bid  affedion,  it  next  becomes  necelfary  to 
confider  what  particular  order  of  that  daft 
is  to  be  ufed  in  preference  to  others. 
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The  various  circumdances  refpedting  the 
choice  of  orders  may  be  referred  to  diffe¬ 
rent  fources.  Of  thefe,  however,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  change 
which  is  required  in  the  fyflem  for  the  re- 
ftoration  of  a  found  date.  As  the  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  into  which  any  clafs  of  medi¬ 
cines  is  divided,  vary  in  their  effe£fcs$  io  it 
is  but  reafonable  to  imagine  that,  from  this 
diverfity,  fome  orders  will  be  more  efpeci- 
ally  fitted  to  produce  particular  changes 
than  others.  From  confidering,  therefore, 
the  properties  of  particular  orders,  and  the 
different  indications  for  which  the  clafs  in 
general  may  be  employed,  a  judgement 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  thofe  pur- 
pofes  for  which  each  order  is  mod  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted. 

Another  fource  from  which  circumdan- 
VoLa  L  Ct 
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ces  refpedting  the  choice  of  orders  may  be 
deduced,  is  the  degree  of  change  neceffa- 
ry.  The  higheft  degree  of  change  which 
can  be  produced  is  indeed  in  many  cafes 
requifite  for  fulfilling  indications •  This, 
however,  by  no  means  univerfally  holds. 
Nor  is  a  change  in  the  fyftern,  to  a  degree 
as  high  as  particular  indications  may  feem 
to  require  in  every  cafe,  either  advifeable 
or  proper. 

A  particular  change  induced  in  the  fyf- 
tem,  when  it  takes  place  only  in  a  certain 
degree,  may  be  the  moft  ready  and  effec¬ 
tual  means  for  removing  a  morbid  affedtion. 
But,  when  it  takes  place  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree,  fo  far  will  it  be  from  being  attend¬ 
ed  with  its  former  effedfs,  that,  if  it  pro¬ 
duce  any  change,  its  tendency  will  be  flili 
farther  to  rivet  and  increafe  the  difeafe. 
The  influence,  therefore,  which,  from  this 
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circumftance,  the  degree  of  change  will 
have  in  determining  the  choice  of  orders, 
is  very  evident. 

{JC 

But,befides  this,  attention  to  the  degree 
of  change  is  likewife  neceffary,  even  in 

fhofe  cafes  where  the  highelf  change  which 
can  be  produced  from  a  clafs,  is  not  more 
than  fufficient  for  fulfilling  the  indications 
intended  to  be  anfwered.  It  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  attempt  fulfilling  every  in¬ 
dication  in  the  moil  ready  or  expeditious 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  done.  A 
change,  which,  in  one  cafe,  may  with  fafety 
and  eafe  be  immediately  brought  about, 
in  another,  is  only  to  be  wilhed  for  by  flow 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  But,  where  a 
change  in  this  manner  is  requifite,  it  may 
much  more  readily  be  obtained  from  the 
life  of  one  order  than  of  another.  Among 
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the  circumftances,  therefore,  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  choice  of  orders,  regard  muff  al¬ 
ways  be  paid  to  the  degree  of  change  which 
any  order  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  nature  of  thofe  changes  which  any 
^  order  of  medicines  referred  to  a  particular 
clafs  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  de¬ 
cree  in  which  thefe  changes  arife  from  its 
employment,  will,  in  mofl  cafes,  afford  fuf- 
ficient  data  for  determining  the  choice  of 
orders.  But,  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
be  mod  expedient  to  anfwer  any  particular 

indication,  is  by  no  means  in  every  cafe  the 
fame.  From  diverfity  in  habit,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  it  fhould  be  varied,  not  only  in 

different  patients,  but  even  in  the  fame 
patient  at  different  periods.  From  this, 
therefore,  arifes  another  fource  from  which 

circumftances  refpefting  the  choice  of  ov 
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ders  may  be  deduced.  Hence,  to  the  cir¬ 
cumftances  derived  from  the  two  heads  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  it  is  like  wife  neceffary  to 
add  thofe  fuggefted  by  the  condition  of 
the  patient. 

1 

Befides  the  circumftances  referred  to 
thofe  fources,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a 
variety  of  others  will  likewife  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  influence  the  choice  of  orders.  Of 
thefe,  however,  many  occur  only  in  parti¬ 
cular  cafes,  and  thofe  which  are  deducible 
from  the  heads  already  mentioned  muff  at 
leafl  be  efteemed  the  circumftances  of  great-* 
eft  weight.  Perhaps,  in  a  general  view  of 
what  refpeds  every  clafs,  thefe  only  can, 
with  propriety,  be  confidered.  Hence,  to 
them,  the  inveftigation  here  propofed  is 
meant  to  be  entirely  confined. 
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The  fuperior  advantages  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ufe  of  one  order  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  another  being  thus  determined, 
the  choice  of  particulars  will  become  much 
more  limited  and  eafy.  Having  determined 
upon  the  ufe  of  any  order,  it  might  feem 
natural  to  fubjoin  the  confideration  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  will  principally  regu¬ 
late  the  choice  of  individuals*  But  the 

-  i 

data  upon  which  this  choice  can  proceed 
are  alone  to  be  difcovered  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  individuals  themfelves.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  inveftigated  from  any  thing 
which  will  be  advanced  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  clafles  and  orders. 

* 

But  this  is  not  the  only  impropriety 
which  would  follow  from  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  treat  of  the  circumftances  re- 
fpefting  the  choice  of  particular  articles. 
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That  order  appears  {till  farther  to  be  faulty 
on  another  account.  Attention  to  the  plan 
hitherto  propofed  would  naturally  point 
out  another  fubje£t  of  enquiry  as  proper  to 
be  fubjoined  to  that  lad  mentioned. 

The  foundation  for  a  divifron  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  of  the  Methodus  Medendi 
into  feparate  claffes  is  a  fimilarity  in  the 
effe&s  of  the  individuals  referred  to  thefe 
claffes.  The  chief  advantage  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  divifron,  is  the  abridge¬ 
ment  of  an  enquiry  which  would  other- 
wife  be  tedious  and  crouded  with  repeti¬ 
tions.  For  the  fuccefsful  adminiftration 
of  every  mode  of  cure,  many  cautions  muft 
neceffarily  be  obferved.  Some  of  thefe 
may  no  doubt  be  confidered  as  peculiar 
to  particular  articles.  But,  from  the  fame 
reafon  that  affociations  were  formed,  it 
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was  propofed  that  the  curative  indications 
pointed  out  fhould  refpedl,  not  individuals, 

but  clalTes.  In  like  manner,  the  cautions 

« 

which  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved  with  re¬ 
gard  to  every  individual  taken  feparately, 
may  be  more  compendioufly  delivered  by 
treating  of  thofe  which  apply  to  the  whole 
clafs.  Having,  therefore,  confidered  the 
general  effeHs  of  any  clafs  of  medicines  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  pointed  out  thefe 
circumflances  determining  the  preference 
due  to  the  particular  orders  into  which  it 
is  divided,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
next  fubjecl  of  enquiry  fhould  be  an  invef- 
tigation  of  thofe  cautions  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved  for  its  fuccefsful  admi- 
niftration. 

The  multiplicity  of  circumflances  by 
which  the  action  of  medicines  may  be  af- 
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feded,  gives  rife  to  fo  great  variety  in  the 
cautions  neceRary  to  be  obferved,  as  cannot 
eafily  be  comprehended  under  a  few  gene¬ 
ral  heads.  A  full  detail,  therefore,  of  e- 
very  circumRance  which  may  claim  at¬ 
tention  in  the  employment  of  particular  ar¬ 
ticles  referred  to  any  clafs,  is  by  no  means 
£o  be  attempted.  Many  of  thefe  circum- 
Ranees,  although  requifite  and  proper  on 
particular  occafions,  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  included  under  the  general  confi- 
deration  of  a  clafs.  Others  are  not  even 
to  be  learned  from  the  hiRory  of  particu° 
lar  articles  themfelves,  but  muR  be  reRed 
wholly  upon  the  judgment  of  the  practiti¬ 
oner.  But,  notwithRanding  this,  the  ob- 
fervations  and  fads  of  former  praditionbrs 
will,  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  others,  in  a 
great  meafure  facilitate  enquiry,  and  con* 
Vol.  I.  R 
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firm  the  fuggeftions  of  prudence.  And 

V 

the  many  particulars  enumerated  on  this 
fubjedl  will  be  viewed  to  greatefl  advantage 
when  reduced  to  a  few  general  heads.  It 
follows  then  that  thefe  heads  fliould  be 
pointed  out. 

The  circumftances  principally  claiming 
attention,  in  the  employment  of  any  clafs 
of  medicines,  are  thofe  fuggefled  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  clafs  itfelf.  The  accidents  to 
be  guarded  again!!  from  this  fource  are,  in 
a  great  meafure,  infeparably  connected  with 
the  employment  of  the  remedy.  The  ob« 
fervations,  therefore,  to  be  made  reipect- 
ing  thefe  will  apply  mod  generally  in  eve¬ 
ry  cafe.  Hence,  they  will  naturally  fall  to 
be  fir!!  confidered. 

The  adlion  of  every  medicine  will  under¬ 
go  confiderable  varieties  from  peculiarities 
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in  the  habit  in  which  it  is  employed.  From 
this,  the  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  its  em¬ 
ployment  mud  likewifc  be  varied.  The 
condition  of  the  patient,  therefore,  may  be 
defervedly  efteemed  another  fource  of  cau¬ 
tions,  and  affords  a  foundation  for  more 
numerous  obfervations  than  the  general 
head  lafl  mentioned.  Under  this  head 
muff  be  comprehended  all  thofe  circum- 
flances  which  are  fuggefted,  either  by  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  in  which  the  clafs  is 
employed ;  by  the  age,  fex,  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  patient ;  or  by  peculiarities 
in  conflitution,  independent  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  already  mentioned  0 

To  the  head  of  cautions  may  alfo  be  re- 
duced  thofe  general  rules  of  treatment 
which  are  to  be  obferved  during  the  ufe 
of  any  clafs*  The  neceffary  regimen,  then? 
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may  be  fubjoined  to  the  two  already 
mentioned,  as  a  third  branch  of  this  head. 
To  this  muff  be  referred  the  diredions 
which  are  requifite  during  the  employment 
of  any  clafs,  with -regard  to  diet,  tem¬ 
perature,  exercife,  and  fuch  like  circum- 
ftances. 

As  far  as  the  cautions  to  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  dalles  of  medicines  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  deaucible  from  the  fourees  already 
mentioned,  they  may  with  propriety  and 
advantage  be  confidered  in  a  fyftem  of 
Therapeutics.  By  a  profecution  of  the  fub~ 
jed  to  this  extent,  we  may  obtain  ufeful 
information,  without  being  perplexed  with 
intricacies.  Many  cautions,  indeed,  which 
are  requifite  in  pradice,  thofe  efpecially 
refpeding  particular  articles,  will  not  falj 
under  any  of  thefe  heads.  But,  as  they 
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could  not  be  introduced  without  embarraf- 

t  ' 

fmg  the  enquiry,  they  are  purpofely  o- 
mitted.  The  cautions,  therefore,  to  be 
pointed  out  under  each  clafs  mult  be  ef- 
teemed  thofe  circumltances  only  which  prim 
cipally  claim  attention. 


Under  the  general  head  of  the  ufe  of  a 
clafs  of  medicines,  three  fubdivifions  have 
already  been  pointed  out  as  fubjedts  of  enqui¬ 
ry,  Thefe  are  the  effedts  or  the  clafs  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes ;  the  circumltances  refpedt- 
ing  the  choice  of  orders  ;  and  the  cautions 
to  be  obferved  in  its  ufe.  The  mveltigation 
of  thefe  particulars,  when  conducted  in  the 
manner  here  pointed  out,  will  fully  com- 
prehend  every  thing  necdlary  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  any 
clafs  of  medicines  is  to  be  employed.  But^ 


befides  the  morbid  affedtions  under  which 
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the  ufe  of  any  clafs  of  medicines  is  indicated, 
there  are  others  in  which  the  effefts  which 
would  refult  from  its  employment,  are  by- 
no  means  to  be  over-looked.  Under  this 
general  head,  the  confideration  of  thefe 
mull  Iikewife  be  comprehended. 

Some  ciaffes  of  medicines  are  indicated 
in  a  few  morbid  affe&ions  only.  Others 
can  be  employed  with  advantage  in  a  great 
diverfity  of  cafes.  But  no  clafs  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  univerfally  applicable.  It  is  not 
to  be  queftioned,  that  there  are  many  mor« 
bid  conditions  depending  upon  caufes  which 
any  change  refulting  from  a  particular  clafs 
will  have  no  tendency  to  remove.  All 
thefe,  however,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
viewed  in  the  fame  light.  In  many  of  them, 
the  ufe  of  the  clafs  may  be  efteemed  in  a 
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great  meafure  indifferent,  in  others,  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  contra-indicated. 

*r 

There  is  probably  no  morbid  affeQion  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  which,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  indifference  whether  a  particular 
clafs  of  medicines  be  ufed  or  not.  In  every  cafe 
where  medicines  are  not  actually  indicated, 
their  ufe  is  undoubtedly  to  be  avoided. 
Where  the  only  intention  of  prefcription  is 
to  fatisfy  a  patient,  it  is  eafy  to  order  fame- 

thing,  which,  although  it  may  be  found  in 

-  .  -  .  1 

lift  of  the  Materia  Medica,  does  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  efteemed  a  medicine.  When, 
therefore,  the  ufe  of  a  clafs  of  medicines  is 
faid  to  be  indifferent  in  any  morbid  affec¬ 
tion,  nothing  farther  is  meant,  than  that 
it  has  no  tendency  from  its  nature  to  in- 
creafe  a  difeafe  already  prefent ;  while,  at  the 
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fame  time,  no  benefit  can  be  expeCted  from 
its  employment. 

In  another  fet  of  affections,  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  clafs  will  be  followed  by  very 
different  confequences.  In  thefe,  while 
it  does  not  produce  any  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  it  will  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
augment  and  confirm  the  difeafe.  When 
a  clafs  of  medicines  has,  from  its  nature, 
this  tendency  in  any  morbid  affection,  it 
may  there  be  faid  to  be  contra-indicated.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that,  where 
this  is  the  cafe,  its  ufe  is  always  to  be  forbid¬ 
den.  Particular  circu  alliances  will  often  occur 
where,  in  a  difeafed  date,  the  bad  tendency 
of  a  medicine  in  one  way  is  more  than  coun¬ 
ter-balanced  by  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  in  another.  Difeafes,  or  ftates  in 
difeafes,  then,  in  which  a  clafs  of  medicines 


is  faid  to  be  contra-indicated,  are  not 
meant  to  be  totally  confined  to  thofe  mor¬ 
bid  affections  in  which  its  life  is  altogether 
inadmiffible.  But  under  this  term  are 
to  be  comprehended,  all  thofe  morbid  af¬ 
fections  which  the  clafs,  from  its  nature, 
has  a  tendency  to  augment. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that 
the  morbid  affections  in  which  the  ufe  of 
a  clafs  of  medicines  is  admiffible  from 
particular  circumftances  only,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds.  From  the  defini¬ 
tions  given,  the  diftinCtion  between  thofe 
morbid  affeCtions  during  which  the  ufe  of 
a  clafs  may  be  efteemed  indifferent,  and 
thofe  by  which  it  may  properly  be  faid  to 
be  contra-indicated,  will  be  manifeft.  Ca¬ 
fes  may  indeed  occur  where  the  ufe  of  a 
Vol.  I.  S 
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clafs  will,  from  circumftarices,  be  proper 
in  either  of  them.  But,  where  thefe  do 
not  take  place,  an  attentive  pra&itioner 
will  efteem  it  equally  neceffary  to  avoid 
its  life  in  both.  The  danger,  however,  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  employment  in 
the  one,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  o- 
tlier.  Hence,  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
feparating  thofe  which  fall  under  each. 
But,  the  one  fet  being  pointed  out,  the  o« 
tlier  will  of  courfe  be  known.  And,  as 
the  greateft  delicacy  is  neceffary  in  the 
employment  of  a  clafs  in  morbid  affedlions 
where  it  has  a  pernicious  tendency,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  enumerate  thefe.  In  treat¬ 
ing,  then,  of  the  different  fubjeHs  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  title  of  the  ufe 
of  a  clafs  of  medicines,  after  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  fubdivifions  already  pointed^ 
out,  the  lafl  fubjedt  of  invefligation  to  be 
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propofed,  is  an  enquiry  into  the  morbid 
conditions  contra-indicating  its  ufe. 

After  what  has  been  already  faid  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  conducing  an 
inquiry  concerning  indications,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  add  but  little  concerning  con¬ 
tra-indications.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  na- 
ture  of  the  clafs.  They  mull  not  be 
founded  upon  fingle  or  inconfiderable 
changes  which  it  may  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  but  upon  its  leading  and  united 
effects.  After  any  morbid  condition  is 
from  thence  pointed  out,  as  contra-indica¬ 
ting  the  ufe  of  a  clafs,  it  will  next  be  re- 
quifite  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  pernicious  in  fuch  a  ftate. 
Laftiy,  with  a  view  to  confirm  or  correct 
theoretical  reafoning,  it  will  be  neceffary 
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in  this  cafe  alfo  to  have  recourfe  to  prac¬ 
tical  fads  and  obfervations.  With  this 
head  of  enquiry,  conduded  in  the  man¬ 
ner  propofed,  the  inveftigation  of  the  ufe 
of  each  clafs  may  be  concluded. 
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CHAP,  VI. 


Concerning  the  Inveftigation  of  the  Hiftory 
of  particular  Articles  of  the  Methodus 
Medendi. 

FR  O  M  a  proper  execution  of  the  plan 
which  has  been  propofed,  it  might  be 
imagined,  that^a  full  view  of  the  general 
doctrines  of  cure  could  be  obtained.  But, 
for  this  purpofe,  it  is  requifite  that  all  the 
articles  referred  to  the  Methodus  Meden¬ 
di  fhould  be  diftributed  into  a  determined 
\  •  .  ■  -  -  -  :  •  ( ■ 

number  of  affociations  ;  and,  where  any 
confiderable  diverfity  of  effects  occurs  a- 
mong  the  individuals  belonging  to  a  clafs, 
that  it  fhould  be  fubdivided  into  natural 
orders.  Could  this  be  done,  a  proper 
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confideration  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  each 
clafs  would  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  de¬ 
fending,  in  any  inflance,  to  the  hiftory 
of  individuals.  By  profecuting  the  enqui- 
ries  pointed  out  under  thefe  general  heads, 
the  manner  in  which  every  particular  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  Methodus  Medendi  a£ls  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  and  the  purpofes  to  which 
it  can  be  applied,  would  be  clearly  under- 
flood.  But,  if  a  diflribution  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  articles  cannot  be  obtained  with  the 
conditions  here  propofed,  a  defeat  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  arife. 

When,  in  place  of  artificial  affociations, 
natural  ones  are  aimed  at,  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
imagined  that  there  will  not  occur  articles 
of  the  Methodus  Medendi,  which,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  operation,  muff  (land 
dingle.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  even  in 
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any  oneinftance,  the  account  of  geneialaf- 
fociations  only,  inuft  at  lead  be  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  defective,  when  ufed  for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  articles  employed  in 
the  cure  of  difeafes. 

Articles,  on  the  other  hand,  will  often* 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  a  particular 
ciafs,  from  their  pofleffing  all  its  cha« 
rasterizing  properties,  and  from  being  in 
their  nature  fuch,  that  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  anfwer  the  general  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  indicated.  But,  while  this  is 
the  cafe,  they  may,  at  the  fame  time,  pof- 
fefs  properties  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
individual  referred  to  the  ciafs.  Hence* 
the  account  to  be  given  of  their  nature  and 
ufe,  as  far  as  it  can  with  propriety  fall  un¬ 
der  the  inveftigation  of  the  ciafs  in  general* 
would  be  both  lame  and  imperfect.  In 
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this  refpedt,  therefore,  thefe  articles  are  in 
fome  degree  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  they 

had  fallen  under  no  affociation. 

/ 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  imperfec¬ 
tion  under  which  this  method  of  confider- 
ing  the  fubjedt  will  fometimes  labour.  A 
proper  illuftration  of  the  dodtrines  appli¬ 
cable  to  claffes  of  medicines,  will  often  be 
a  fufficiently  full  and  complete  account  of 

all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  known  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  different  individuals  compre¬ 
hended  under  them.  But,  even  while  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  will  fometimes  happen  that 
the  application  of  thefe  general  dodtrines  to 

particular  articles,  is  neither  obvious  nor 
free  from  doubt. 

From  what  has  been  faid  then,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  many  inquiries  which  are  infe- 
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parably  connected  with  Therapeutics,  can 
only  be  profecuted  from  introducing  the 
hiftory  of  individuals.  By  this  means  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  treating 
of  individuals  comprehended  under  no  pro¬ 
per  affociation.  By  this  means,  many  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  foine  individuals,  which 
could  not  be  mentioned  when  treating  of 
the  general  claffes  to  which  they  belong, 
may  with  propriety  be  enumerated  and  ex¬ 
plained.  Laftly,  by  this  means,  general 
principles  will  be  illuftrated  from  being  ex¬ 
emplified  in  particular  cafes.  Hence,  to  the 
two  general  heads  already  mentioned,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  fubjoin,  as  a  third,  the 
confideration  of  individuals . 

it  muff  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  iff* 
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troduction  of  the  hiftory  of  particular  ar¬ 
ticles  into  a  fyflem  of  Therapeutics,  is  not 
unexceptionable.  The  consideration  of  in¬ 
dividuals  belongs  entirely  to  the  Materia 
Medica.  A  diftindlion  was  formerly  point¬ 
ed  out  between  that  branch  of  medicine  and 
Therapeutics.  It  was  ailedged  that,  altho5 
the  two  be  much  connected,  yet,  in  re¬ 
ality  there  is  an  obvious  foundation  for  a 
divifion.  Many  advantages  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  arife  from  confidering  every  branch  of 
medicine  as  a  diftindl:  fubjed  of  enqui¬ 
ry.  Hence  a  feparate  confideration  is 
to  be  aimed  at  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  o- 
thers. 

It  will,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  eve¬ 
ry  cafe,  a  full  confideration  of  the  fubjed 
of  enquiry  is  to  be  efteemed  the  firfl  and 
grand  object.  However  defirable,  there- 
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fore, a  feparate  confiderationof  every  branch 
of  medicine  may  be,  it  is  ftili  to  be  viewed 
as  a  fecondary  object  only.  Hence,  al- 
tho*  the  inconvenience  which  muft  arife 
from  blending  together  fubjects  which  are 
feparate  and  diflinct,  is  as  much  as  poffible 
to  be  avoided  5  yet,  where  this  intermix¬ 
ture  is  neceffary  for  the  attainment  oi  a  full 
inveftigation,  it  muff  be  fubmitted  to  as 
one  of  thofe  inconveniencies  to  which,  from 

the  find  connection  and  mutual  depend- 

■  / 

cnee  of  different  branches  of  fcience,  we 
are  inevitably  fubje&ed.  To  anfwer  the 
objection  before  Rated,  it  is  then  only  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  obferve,  that,  without  introdu¬ 
cing  the  hiftory  of  particular  articles,  The¬ 
rapeutics  cannot  be  completely  confidered. 

After  what  has  already  beenfaid,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  mention,  that,  in  order 
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to  obtain  a  complete  account  of  the  Metho- 
dus  Medendi,  the  hiftory  of  every  particu¬ 
lar  article  is  by  no  means  neceftary.  In  the 
view  which  is  here  propofed  to  be  taken 
of  Therapeutics,  the  confideration  of  indh 
viduals  is  only  to  be  introduced  wdiere 
their  hiftory  is  particularly  requifite  for  one 
or  other  of  the  purpofes  already  mention¬ 
ed.  After  thefe  obfervations  on  the  cir« 
cumftances  in  which  the  hiftory  of  any  par-* 
ticular  article  is  to  be  introduced,  it  ne^t 
becomes  neceffary  to  point  out  the  plan  on 
which  this  hiftory  may  be  conducted  with 
the  greateft  advantage. 

The  obfervations  to  be  offered  concern¬ 
ing  any  particular  fubftance  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine,  may  be  divided 
into  two  heads,  the  firft  treating  of  its  na- 
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tural,  the  fecond  of  its  medical  hiftory. 
Could  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  fubftances  be  rightly  applied  to  the 
difcovery  of  medical  properties,  it  would 
in  all  probability  be  of  the  highefl  utility. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that,  in 
the  prefent  Rate  of  that  fubjeH,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  can  be  deduced  from  it  are  by 
no  means  fo  certain,  that  any  reliance  can 
be  put  upon  them.  A  minute  enquiry  in¬ 
to  this  fubject  then,  as  being  tedious  and 
not  immediately  applicable  to  ufe,  would 
be  both  unneceffary  and  improper. 

f 

But,  although  a  minute  enquiry  into  the 
natural  hiftory  of  any  particular  fubftance 
be  not  neceffary  for  the  inveftigation  of  its 
medical  properties,  yet  this  fubjeft  is  by 
no  means  to  be  entirely  overlook’d.  From 
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theoretical  conclutions,  the  properties 
which  a  medicine  pofteftes  may  aim  oft  ,  in 
every  cafe,  he  in  fome  degree  determined. 
But  the  data  from  whence  thefe  conclu- 
fions  can  be  drawn  fall  under  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  fubflance.  This  fubjecl,  then, 
deferves  to  be  profecuted,  at  leaft,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  end  now 
mentioned.  With  this  view,  under  the  ti~ 

i  *  • 

tie  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  any  fubftance.  - 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  inquire  into  its  fen- 
fible  qualities,  its  chemical  analyfis,  and, 
where  it  can  be  difcovered,  the  natural  or¬ 
der  to  which  it  belongs ;  thefe  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  particulars  from  which 
ufeful  theoretical  conclufions,  with  regard 
to  medical  properties,  can  be  deduced. 

The  fecond  general  head  propofed  to  be 
confidered,  in  treating  of  any  fubftance3 
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was.  Its  medical  hiflory.  This  is  a  fub- 
jedl  both  more  material  and  more  exten- 
five  than  the  enquiry  lalt  mentioned.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  be  paffed  over  in  the 
fame  fhort  and  fuperncial  manner. 

In  treating  of  the  medical  hillory  of  e- 
very  fubftance,  the  firlt  thing  naturally 
claiming  attention  is,  an  enquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  from  its  hrft  introduction  into  me- 
dicine.  By  this  means,  the  moil  complete 
view  will  be  obtained  of  all  the  properties 
which  it  can  be  fuppofed  to  poffefs.  The 
firil  ilep  then  to  be  profecuted  in  the  me¬ 
dical  hillory  of  any  fubflance  is,  what  may 
be  termed  an  account  of  its  former  ufe  in 
medicine* 

There  are,  however,  few  fubflaneei 
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which,  after  being  long  employed  in  me¬ 
dicine,  have  not  undergone  very  confide- 
fable  changes  in  point  of  reputation.  It 
is  at  lead  to  be  imagined,  that  time  and 
experience  will  have  had  feme  influence, 
both  in  dete&ing  former  errors,  and  in 

f 

confirming  and  invedigating  real  properties. 
To  the  account,  therefore,  of  the  former 
ufe  of  any  fubflance,  it  will  be  neceflfary 
to  fubjoin,  as  a  fecond  head,  its  prefent, 

and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  detected,  its  real 
character,  in  the  mod  fimple  date  in  which 
it  is  exhibited. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  properties  of 
fubdances  are  greatly  altered  from  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  but  the  hidory  of  any  individual 
cannot  be  complete  till  thefe  varieties  have 
been  determined.  In  treating  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  then  it  will  be  necefiary  to  fubjoin  a 
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third  head  to  the  two  already  mentioned, 

containing  an  account  of  the  different 

* 

modes  in  which  it  may  be  exhibited,  and 
of  the  changes  arifmg  from  thence.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  will  fall  to  be  conftdered,  the 
different  forms  in  which  a  medicine  may 
be  employed,  the  dofes  in  which  it  may 
be  given,  and  the  treatment  bed  fitted  to 
favour  its  operation.  Under  thefe  three 
heads,  every  thing  neceffary  to  be  known 

with  regard  to  the  medical  hiftory  of  any 

\ 

article  may  be  diftindtly  delivered. 

When  it  becomes  neceffary  to  introduce 

the  hiftory  of  any  particular  article,  from 
treating  it  in  the  manner  which  has  here 
been  propofed,the  deficiencies  which  would 
arife  from  limiting  enquiries  to  the  nature 
and  ufe  of  clafl'es  only/  may,  in  a  great 
Vol.  I.  U 
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ineafure,  be  fupplied.  By  this  means,  the 
ftudy  of  a  branch  of  medicine,  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  art,  may  be 
conducted  with  advantage,  and  the  gene- 
ral  do&rines  of  cure  fully  inveftigated9 


4 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Concerning  the  Pharmaceutical  Treatment  of 
Medicines, 


enquiries  already  propo- 


fed,  the  purpofes  to  which  different 
medicines  can  be  applied  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes  may  readily  be  inveftigated.  By 
this  means,  we  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  neceffary  data  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  fimple  medicines,  when  they  can  be 
ufed  in  the  hate  in  which  they  are  natural¬ 
ly  found. 

The  ufe  of  fimple  medicines,  which  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  conftituted 
the  moft  ancient  practice,  is  perhaps  not 
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the  lead:  efficacious.  But  from  the  records 
of  medicine  it  appears,  that,  from  this 
practice,  Phyficians,  by  degrees,  deviated 
very  widely.  Of  late,  indeed,  they  have 
made  confiderable  returns  to  that  fimplici- 
ty  from  whence  they  fet  out.  There  is  no 
queftion  that,  in  the  deviations  from  fim- 

ple  practice,  the  mark  was  greatly  over- 

*  *.  -  ' 

fhot  ;  yet  there  is  as  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  the  intentions  from  which  thefe  devi¬ 
ations  proceeded  were  both  rational  and 
proper. 

Many  of  thofe  materials  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  are,  in  their 
natural  hate,  in  a  rude  condition,  and  by 
no  means  readily  applicable  for  the  purpo- 
fes  of  medicine.  Some  of  them,  from 
their  fenfible  qualities,  are  fo  naufeous  as 
to  be  highly  difgufting  to  the  palate*  In 
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others  the  active  principles  are  fo  muc}i 
diffufed  in  different  matters,  that  the  good 
effe&s  which  they  are  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  cannot  be  obtained,  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  very  large  quantities.  Befides, 
it  often  happens,  that  ufeful  medicines 
poffefs,  in  their  natural  Rate,  qualities 
which  are  deleterious  to  he  human  frame, 
and  which  muff  be  corrected  before  they 
can  with  fafety  be  employed  :  By  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  art,  then,  it  is  intended  that 
medicines  fhould  be  rendered  more  agree¬ 
able,  more  convenient,  more  fafe,  and 
more  efficacious  than  they  are  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Rate.  To  obtain  thefe  ends  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  pharmacy. 

By  Pharmacy  is  to  be  underRood  that 
branch  of  the  medical  art  which  treats  of 
the  preparation  and  compofition  of  medi- 
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cines.  It  is  then-  perfectly  diftinft  from 
Therapeutics.  To  enter  into  any  full  de¬ 
tail  even  of  the  general  heads  of  enquiry 
on  this  fubjedt,  would  here  be  improper., 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  virtues  of  medicines  are  greatly  affected 
by  preparation.  Hence,  the  general  rules 
refpeCting  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  of 
fubftances  employed  for  the  purpofes  of 
medicine  mtift  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  doctrines  of  cure.  This 
fubjedt,  then,  becomes  a  neceffary  fupple- 
ment  to  the  Methodus  Medendi,  as  well  as 
the  laft  which  was  mentioned.  A  view, 
therefore,  of  the  general  heads  of  enquiry 
may  likewife  be  expe&ed. 

from  the  definition  which  was  formerly 
given  ofpharmacy,  it  is  evident  that  this  fub- 
je£t  may  properly  be  divided  hito  two  diL 
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tinCt  parts.  The  lird  of  thefe  will  treat  of 
the  preparation  of  medicines.  Under  this 
will  fall  to  be  mentioned  all  thofe  rules,  by 
the  proper  obfervance  of  which  medicines 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  mod  commodious 
and  efficacious  form  of  which  their  nature 
will  admit.  The  fecond  will  treat  of  the 
compofition  of  medicines*  Under  this 
mud  be  comprehended  the  directions  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  obferved,  when  different  ar¬ 
ticles  are  to  be  combined  together  with  a 
view  of  ^acquiring  properties  which  they 
did  not  poffefs  when  taken  dngly.  Prepa« 
ration  and  compofition  then  mud  neceffa- 
rily  be  marked  out  as  the  mod  general  heads 
of  enquiry. 

Many  fubdances  employed  in  medicine 
can  be  'collected  only  at  particular  feafons. 
Some  of  thefe,  if  left  in  the  date  in  which 
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they  are  found,  would  in  a  Ihort  time  ei¬ 
ther  change  their  nature,  or  be  entirely  de- 
llroyed.  Others  are  not  only  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  but  muff  be  brought  from  diftant 
countries,  and  undergo  various  changes  of 
temperature.  By  this  means,  they  are  flill 
farther  expofed,  either  to  have  their  quali¬ 
ties  altered,  or  to  be  totally  deltroyed. 
Hence,  an  elfential  part  of  preparation  con- 
fills  in  the  means  of  prefervation. 

With  a  view  to  determine  the  means  by 
which  the  prefervation  of  fubllances  may 

be  effected,  it  is  firlt  necelfary  to  invelti- 
gate  the  caufes  which  induce  either  deltruc- 
tion  or  a  change  of  qualities.  The  altera- 
tions  produced  in  fubllances  which  we 
would  wilh  to  prevent  molt  frequently  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  nature  and  proportion  of 

home  of  their  component  parts.  Thus,  for 
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example,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  obferve  an  inteftine  motion  landing  in 
putrefaction  induced  by  a  large  proportion 
of  aqueous  particles  entering  the  compofi- 
tion  of  any  fubftance;  One  means,  there¬ 
fore,  by  which  fubftances  may  be  preferved 
is,  by  diminiihing  the  quantity  of  thefe  parts 
when  in  a  high  proportion. 


This,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  cafe  be  ef¬ 
fected,  without  in  fome  degree  imparing 
the  virtues  of  the  fubftance.  Rut,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  often  be  the  mo  ft  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  heightening  and  concentra¬ 
ting  virtues.  Hence,  in  conftdering  the 
means  of  preferving  fubftances,  the  firft 
fubjeCt  of  enquiry  will  naturally  be  con* 
cerning  the  methods  of  removing  thofe 
parts  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
change  in  their  nature. 

Vol,  L 
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Fermentation  and  putrefadion,  inducing 
an  alteration  or  deftrudion  of  the  qualities 
of  medicines,  are  often  occafioned  by  the 
adion  of  external  bodies.  Water,  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  will  frequently  infmuate  it- 
felf  into  fubftances  employed  as  medicines, 
and  produce  the  fame  effeds  as  their  native 
juices.  The  accefs  of  air  is  well  known 
to  be  a  circumftance,  in  a  great  meafure, 
eflentially  neceffary,  before  putrefadion  can 
take  place.  Heat,  if  not  altogether  requi- 
fite  to  putrefadion,  has,  at  leaft,  a  remark¬ 
able  tendency  to  promote  it.  Cold,  altho’ 
in  its  own  nature  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  yet, 
when  applied  in  an  intenfe  degree  to  many 
fubllances,  deftroys  their  texture,  and  en¬ 
tirely  deprives  them  of  their  former  quali¬ 
ties.  Infeds  of  different  kinds,  by  prey¬ 
ing  upon  fubftances,  frequently  produce 
changes  of  a  fimilar  nature.  From  all  this 
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it  appears,  that  the  action  of  a  variety  of 
external  matters  is  highly  adverfe  to  prefer- 
vatiom 


All  thefe,  however,  cannot  in  every  cafe 
he  totally  excluded .  In  many,  their  total 
exclufion  would  be  improper.  It  becomes 
then  neceffary  to  confider  how  far,  and  by 
what  means  their  action  may  be  moil  ad- 
vantageoufly  retrained.  Under  the  head 
of  prefervation,  therefore,  a  fecond  fubject 
of  enquiry  will  be,  concerning  the  means 
of  preventing  the  influence  of  external  ac¬ 
cidents. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  means  of  prefervation, 
which  fall  under  the  two  heads  of  enquiry 
already  fuggefted,  cannot  be  employed. 
In  others,  all  the  eflfeds  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  will  be  infufficient  for 
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obtaining  the  end  propofed.  Hence,  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  means 
of  prefervation  of  a  different  nature. 

While  fome  fubftances  are  naturally 
prone  to  putrefaction,  others  are  known 
to  poffefs  remarkable  powers  in  refilling  it. 
In  confeqnence  of  this,  they  are  employed 
for  preferring  fubftances,  as  well  for  the 
purpofes  of  medicine  as  of  diet.  With  this 
intention,  falls,  fugar,  fpirits,  vinegar,  and 
many  other  antifeptics  are  in  daily  life. 
From  a  variety  of  circumflances,  the 
propriety  of  employing  any  one  of  thefe, 
the  proper  cho  ce  of  the  individual  to  be 
employed,  and  the  method  of  employing 
it,  mull  be  determined.  Hence,  to  the 
two  fubiects  of  inveftigation  which  have 

already  been  pointed  out  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  title  of  Prefervation,  an  enquiry  con- 
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corning  the  addition  of  antifeptics  may  be 
added  as  a  third.  Under  thefe  three  heads 
the  general  rules  refpedling  prefer  vat  ion, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  can  bell  be  ob¬ 
tained,  may  be  fully  invefligated. 

/ 

Some  fubftances  can  be  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  medicine  in  the  Rate  in 
which  they  are  prefented  to  us  by  nature. 
But,  confidering  the  great  number  of  me? 
dicines  which  are  inufe,  this  may  be  faidto 
be  the  cafe  with  a  few  only.  By  much  the 
greateft  part  of  them  muff  undergo  fome  pre¬ 
paration  at  lead,  before  they  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
Hence,  under  the  general  head  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  a  fecond  fubjedt  of  inveftigation  na¬ 
turally  fuggefted,  is  an  enquiry  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  different  forms  in  which  medb 
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cines  may  be  moil  advantageouily  employ¬ 
ed. 


The  different  forms  in  which  medicines 
are  exhibited  are  very  numerous.  This, 
therefore,  mull  of  courfe  be  a  moll  exten- 
five  fubjed  of  enquiry  :  Hence  proper 
fubdivifions  are  here  particularly  neceffary, 
abridging  an  inveftigation  which  would 
©therwife  be  very  tedious.  With  this 
view,  the  different  forms  of  medicines, 
according  as  they  are  intended  for  inter¬ 
nal  or  for  external  ufe,  wall  afford  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  feparate  fubjeds  of  enquiry. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  medicines  which 
are  taken  internally  are  introduced  into 
the  ftomach  in  a  folid  Hate.  Of  the  vari¬ 
ous  preparations  which  may  be  referred 
to  this  divifion,  the  forms  of  powders  and 
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pills  may  be  efteemed  the  two  extremes. 
The  former  is  the  loofeft  texture  in  which 
any  fubftance  is  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  the  latter  the  moil  firm.  For  the  pro¬ 
per  preparation  of  powders,  the  principal 
requifite  feems  to  be  a  minute  divifion  of 
parts.  For  that  of  pills,  fuch  a  confidence 
as,  while  it  gives  a  proper  caheflon,  is  not 
incapable  of  folution  in  the  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal.  But  many  particulars,  which  are  ne« 
ceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  preparation  s 
are  in  common  to  both  thefe  forms.  Be- 
fides  this,  from  the  rules  and  directions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  extremes,  many  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  deferve  attention  in  the 
employment  of  forms  of  an  intermediate 
texture,  may  be  readily  underftood.  Hence* 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  rules  which 
are  applicable  to  thofe  folid  forms  in  gene¬ 
ral,  which  are  ufed  internally,  will  fuperv 
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fede  the  neceflity  of  many  repetitions  un¬ 
der  particular  forms.  K  An  enquiry,  there¬ 
fore,  concerning  the  forms  of  medicines 
which  are  taken  internally  in  a  folid  ft  ate, 
may  be  marked  out  as  one  fubjeCt  of  in- 
veftigatioil. 

From  the  fubject  of  enquiry  which  has 
now  been  pointed  out,  another  is  naturally 
fuggefted.  After  confidering  the  general 
directions  refpeCting  the  forms  of  medicines 
which  are  to  be  employed  internally  in  a 
folid  ftate,  it  next  follows  that  thofe  fhould 
be  treated  of  which  refpeCt  the  forms  u- 
fed  in  a  fluid  ftate. 

The  different  modes  of  preparation  which 
will  fall  under  this  head,  are  even  more 
numerous  than  thofe  which  can  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  laft.  They  may  be  divided  into 
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two  kinds  ;  either  they  are  naturally  fluids 
or  they  acquire  their  fluidity  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  art.  Thole  medicines  which  are 

naturally  fluid,  when  they  are  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  fame  form,  in  general  require 
no  preparation  at  all.  When  they  do  re¬ 
quire  it,  they  Rand  in  need  of  nothing  far¬ 
ther  than  being  freed  from  extraneous 
matters.  This  muR  be  effected  on  differ¬ 
ent  principles,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubRances  which  it  is  neceffary  to  fepa- 
rate.  Hence,  although  this  be  not  a  field 
for  extenfive  enquiry,  yet  it  will  at  leaR 
merit  fome  attention. 

Where  fluidity  is  to  be  artificially  acqui¬ 
red,  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  always,  obtained  in 
one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  expreflion,  or 
by  the  addition  of  fluid  matters.  Thefe, 

Vol.  I.  Y 


therefore,  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  as 
feparate  heads  of  enquiry. 

That  any  medicine  may  be  a  fit  fubjecf 
for  expreffion,  feveral  circumftances  are 

requifite.  It  is  not  only  necefiary  that 
it  contain  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
fluid,  but  that  this  fluid  be  in  fuch  a  fiate 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  detached  from 
it  without  great  difficulty.  Befides,  that 
in  this  way  an  efficacious  remedy  may  be 
obtained,  it  is  necefiary  that  the  a&ive 
powers  of  the  medicine  fhould  refide  in  its 
fluid  parts.  Thefe  conditions,  however, 
are  rarely  united.  Hence,  this  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  preparation  applicable  to  few  fid> 

fiances  only.  Where  it  can  be  applied, 
the  chief  thing  requifite  is  to  prevent  the 
admixture  of  foreign  matters.  The  rules 
and  obfervations,  therefore,  which  are  ne« 
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ceiTar;.  with  regard  to  it,  need  not  to  be 
numerous. 

The  variety  of  preparations  which  may 
be  formed  by  the  addition  of  fluid  matters 

is  Ver>'  £reat-  ln  different  medicines  there 
are  many  aftive  matters  capable  of  being 
diffolved.  Each  of  thefe  aftive  matters  may 
be  diffolved  by  different  menftrua.  Befides 

tn‘S’  the  medlcines  formed  by  any  menftru- 
um  wul  be  much  diverfified  by  the  method 

111  wnica lf  has  been  applied.  The  adive 
parts  of  medicines  which  are  principally  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  diffolved  are,  faline,  mucila¬ 
ginous,  oily,  balfamic,  and  refinous  matters, 
fhe  menftrua  which  are  chiefly  employed 
are,  water,  fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar.  From 
thefe,  by  different  methods  of  application, 
are  formed  infufions,  decoftions,  tincture's, 
and  many  other  forms  of  medicines.  The 


number  of  preparations,  then,  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  ground  for  concluding  that  the  directions 
falling  under  this  head  muff  be  numerous.  . 

The  efficacy  of  all  medicines  obtained 
by  the  application  of  fluid  matters,  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  menflrua  being 
properly  adapted  to  the  ingredients  from 

0 

which  active  powers  are  to  be  extracted. 
Thus,  water  is  bed  fitted  for  diffolving 
faline  and  mucilaginous  matters.  Spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  proper  menflru- 
um  for  oily,  balfamic,'  and  refmous  fub- 
ftances.  Wine  and  vinegar  in  fome  degree 
combine  the  folvent  powers  of  the  two  o- 
ther  menflrua.  They  are  often  preferable 
to  water,  as  covering  tafle,  heightening  co¬ 
lour,  and  giving  a  flronger  impregnation  ; 
and  to  fpirit,  as  not  being  fo  highly  ftimu» 
lant.  Hence,  directions  will  likewife  be  ne- 
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ceffary  for  determining  the  choice  of  the 
mend ruum  3  by  means  of  which  any  of 
thefe  fluid  preparations  are  to  be  formed. 

From  what  has  been  faid  then,  it  appears, 
that,  under  the  head  now  mentioned,  many 
particulars  mud  be  comprehended.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  preparation,  it  mud  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effential  fubjeft  of  enquiry. 
With  this  head,  the  obfervations  to  be  of¬ 
fered  on  the  different  forms  of  medicines 
which  are  intended  for  being  ufed  internal¬ 
ly  ,  may  be  concluded. 

Having  pointed  out  the  enquiries  necef- 
fary  to  be  profecuted  in  conddering  the 
different  forms  of  medicines  which  are  u- 
fed  internally,  the  only  remaining  branch 
of  this  fubjedl  refpedls  the  confideration  of 
thofe  intended  for  external  ufe.  The  dif- 
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ferent  forms  of  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  this  way  are  indeed  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe  which  can  be  referred  to  the  preceed- 
ing  head*  They  mufl5  however,  be  con- 
fidered  as  admitting  of  confiderable  variety  ^ 
and  the  rules  applicable  to  the  different 
forms  intended  for  internal  ufe  will  not 
apply  to  them.  The  footing,  therefore,  on 
which  they  require  a  feparate  confideration 
from  the  former  head,  is  manifefl.  It  muff, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  many  obferva- 
tions  made  with  regard  to  the  one  will 
likewife  hold  good  concerning  the  other. 
Hence,  from  a  full  inveftigation  of  the  for¬ 
mer  head,  the  enquiries  on  this  fubjedl  wall 
be  much  abridged. 

To  the  head  of  preparations  intended  for 
external  ufe,  are  to  be  referred  fomenta¬ 
tions,  ointments,  wafhes,  plaflers,  and  ma- 
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ny  others.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
divifion  formerly  pointed  out  is  like  wife  na¬ 
turally  fuggefted  on  this  fubjedh  Hence,* 
in  treating  of  the  medicines  ufed  external¬ 
ly,  the  forms  in  a  folid  or  in  a  fluid  flate 
will  afford  a  foundation  for  feparate  enqui¬ 
ries. 

The  preparation  of  medicines  being  thus 
confidered,  the  only  fubjedt  of  enquiry  now 
remaining  refpedts  their  compofition.  This 
was  formerly  pointed  out  as  one  grand 
branch  of  the  art  of  pharmacy.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  are  aimed  at  in  compofiti- 
on  are  no  lefs  obvious  than  thofe  which 
may  be  derived  from  preparation.  Medi¬ 
cines,  by  being  united,  often  entirely  change 
their  nature,  and  acquire  adtive  powers, 
which  none  of  them  before  poffeffed*  Ma¬ 
ny  active  fubftances,  which  are  of  fuch  a 
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nature  that  they  could  not,  without  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  be  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
will,  from  a  very  flight  addition,  become 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines.  Where  fub- 
fiances  employed  as  medicines  poffefs  a  ve¬ 
ry  high  degree  of  activity,  they  mufl  often 
be  ufed  in  dofes  fo  very  fmall,  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  taken  entirely  by  themfelves, 
they  could  neither  be  conveniently  exhi¬ 
bited,  nor  accurately  divided.  But,  from  a 
variety  of  additions  which  will  have  no  ten¬ 
dency,  either  to  alter  or  impair  their  vir¬ 
tues,  thefe  inconveniences  may  with  the 
greateft  facility  be  obviated.  It  is  then 
fufficiently  evident,  that,  from  combining 
together  fubftances  employed  for  medical 
purpofes,  advantages  may  both  be  expe&ed 
and  obtained. 


But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  imagined. 
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that  competition  will  in  every  cafe  be  at- 
tendedwith  good  confequences.  From  the 
fame  principles  on  which  it  is  fometimds 
of  fervice,  it  will  in  other  cafes  have  a  ma- 
nifefhly  bad  eTed.  That  good  effects  may 
be  obtained  from  medicines,  it  is  on  fome 
occafions  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  very  concentrated  Hate.  In  fuch  a 
htuation,  every  addition  will  have  a  manifefl 
tendency  to  weaken  their  power.  Befides 
this,  even  the  molt  active  medicines  will 
often,  by  a  very  flight  and  trifling  addition, 

x 

be  rendered  totally  inert;  And  farther, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  two 
medicines  which  will  readily  unite  together, 
and,  when  united,  will  form  a  very  ufefui 
compofition  ;  but,  upon  the  addition  of  a 
third,  which  would  even  have  readily  join¬ 
ed  with  either  taken  feparately,  the  former 
Vo L.  I.  Z 
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union  will  not  only  be  deflroyed,  but  the 
purpofes  of  compofition  entirely  fruftrated. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  imagined,  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fafe  and  efficacious  me¬ 
dicine,  nothing  farther  is  requifite  than  to 
jumble  together  a  number  of  active  ingre¬ 
dients.  In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  compofition, 
without  being  expofed  to  the  inconveni- 
ces  which  it  may  occafion,  many  circum- 
ftances  muff  be  attended  to.  An  invefti- 

AV-' 

gation  of  thefe,  therefore,  will  readily  be 
efleemed  a  fubject  of  great  importance. 

V  !  A  ■' 

The  opinions  which  mankind,  at  differ** 
ent  times,  and  in  different  countries,  have 
entertained  with  regard  to  compofition, 
feem  to  have  been  very  oppofite.  This 
will  readily  appear  from  confulting  either 
practical  writers,  or  difpenfatories  publifh- 
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ed  by  authority.  From  an  acquaintance 
then  with  the  rules  of  compohtion,  we  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
various  compofitions  adopted  by  different 
writers.  But,  befides  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  many  compofitions  hitherto 
unemployed  may  be  introduced  into  prac¬ 
tice  with  advantage.  Hence  a  knowledge 
of  this  fubjecl  becomes  farther  ne cedar y, 
that  thefe  may  be  judicioufly  and  elegantly 
contrived.  The  rules  to  be  obferved  in 
compohtion  will  entirely  refpect  two  parti¬ 
culars,  the  poffibility  of  combination,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  Com¬ 
bination  may  often  appear  proper  when, 
from  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  fubftan- 
ces,  it  cannot  be  effected.  It  may  often, 

on  the  other  hand,  be  effected  with  the 
utmofl  facility,  when  it  would  be  entirely 
ufelefs.  Hence,  either  in  examining  or 


contriving  any  compofition,  both  particu¬ 
lars  claim  attention. 

Tlie  firfb  of  thefc  is  an  enquiry  entirely 
chemical.  The  poffibility  of  combination ? 
and  the  effects  of  mixture  can  be  determi¬ 
ned  only  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 

properties  and  affinities  of  bodies.  By 

<  * v  •  '■  * 

means  of  mechanical  affiftances,  a  mo- 

'  ■»  ...»  .  .  i  .  i 

inentary  union  may  perhaps,  in  every  cafe, 

.  4  '  '  i  . 

be  effe&ed.  But,  in  many  cafes,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  bodies  thus  united  be  in  a  fluid 

•  % 

ftate,  it  will  be  momentary  only.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  compofition,  however,  cannot 
be  expended  without  a  union  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  permanent.  This  is  only  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  when  the  matters  which  are  mixed  toge- 

i  ••  •*  -  *  , 

ther  are  capable  of  being  united  in  a  ftate 
of  proper  folution.  Hence  the  principles 
pi  chemiftry  are  the  fources  from  whence 
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the  rules  of  composition,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  are  to  be  entirely  derived. 

Being  fatisfied  that  fubftances  are  capable 
of  union,  it  next  becomes  neceffary  to 
enquire  what  advantages  are  to  be  expedted 
from  it.  The  opinion  which  authors  have 
entertained  of  this  fubjedt  may  readily  be 
difcovered  from  confidering  the  different 
parts  of  which  they  have  fuppofed  every 
formula  to  confift.  Five  different  parts 
have  in  general  been  enumerated.  Thefe 
have  been  termed,  bafts ,  adjuvansy  corn - 
gens9  dingensy  and  excipiens.  By  the  bafts 
of  a  compofition  is  meant,  that  part  by 
means  of  which  the  intention  propofed 
from  the  preemption  is  principally  to  be 
anfwered.  By  the  adjuvant  y  fomething  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  bafis  from  which  its  operation 

may  be  rendered  more  ffrong  than  would 

X,J  ’  ’  ? 
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otherwife  be  the  cafe.  By  the  corrigens , 
fomething  added  with  a  view  either  to  co¬ 
ver  difagreeable  fenfible  qualities,  or  to 
corredt  noxious  powers.  By  the  dirigens , 
fomething  determining  the  operation  of  the 
other  articles  in  a  particular  way.  And,  by 
the  excipiensy  fomething  intended  to  receive 
all  the  others,  and  to  promote  a  proper  u- 
nion. 


If  thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  pro¬ 
per  conftituent  parts  of  a  compofition,  the 
heads  of  enquiry  on  this  fuhjedt  are  evi¬ 
dent.  But  this  matter  may  be  viewed  more 
fnnply.  All  compofition  feems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  with  one  of  three  views,  either  to 
co-operate,  to  corredt,  or  to  give  a  proper 
form.  By  confidering,  therefore,  how  far 
any  addition  will  ferve  one  or  other  of  thefe 
purpofes,  the .  advantages  to  be  derived 
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from  combination  may  be  determined,  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  by  profecuting  in  a  proper 
manner  the  different  enquiries  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  we  can  alone  exped  to 

attain  to  that  elegance  in  prefcription  which 

♦ 

will  unite  agreeable  fimplicity,  with  fafety, 
convenience,  and  efficacy. 
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An  ABSTRACT  of  the  PLAN 
propofed  to  be  followed  in  treating  of 
the  Methodus  Medendi. 


That  the  plan  which  has  now  been  deli- 
vered  for  confidering  the  general  dodlrines 
of  cure  may  be  more  diflindlly  underifood$ 

it  will  not  be  improper  to  review  the  vari¬ 
ous  fubje&s  of  inquiry  which  have  been 
propofed.  The  particular  heads  will  be 
(till  more  manifeft,  when  they  are  feen  de¬ 
tached  from  any  reafons  intended  to  point 
out  their  neceffity,  or  evince  their  pro¬ 
priety.  For  this  purpofe,  after  the  accoun# 
which  has  already  been  given,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  fubjoin  an  abftraft  of  the  plan, 

without  enlarging  upon  particulars. 
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1.  Concerning  the  Nature  of  the 

Class* 

I.  A  Definition  of  the  Oafs * 

a.  The  general  and  obvious  proper¬ 
ties  poffeffed  by  all  the  individuals 
referred  to  the  clafs. 

1  .  -  .  •  • 

b.  Negative  marks  for  the  exclufion 
of  fubflances  poffeffing  the  leading 
properties  of  the  clafs. 

2s  The  direct  Effects  of  the  Oafs* 

a*  A  proof  of  the  reality  of  thefe  ef¬ 
fects* 

b.  An  inveiligation  of  their  caufes0 

e®  An  attempt  to  afcertam  the  degree 
in  which  they  take  place® 

L  Aa 
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3 .  The  Changes  induced  in  the  Syflem  by 

the  direct  Effects  of  the  Clafs . 

a.  b.  c.  The  fame  fubdivifions  as  un¬ 
der  the  preceeding  head. 

4.  The  different  Orders  into  which  the 
Clafs  may  be  divided. 

a.  The  diflinguifhing  properties  of 

each  order.  * 

b.  Examples  of  particular  articles 
which  may  be  referred  to  it. 

II.  Concerning  the  Use  of  the  Class. 

1 .  The  Effects  of  the  Clafs  in  the  Cure  of 
Difeafes . 

a.  The  indications  deducible  from  itg 
nature. 

a.  An  llluftration  of  the  morbid  ftate 
on  which  each  indication  is  founded  . 
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b‘  Tije  manner  in  which  the  ciafs  a. 
perates  in  fulfilling  the  indication. 

c'  ^xamples  of  difeafes  in  which  it 

may  be  ufed  with  a  view  of  fulfil- 
ling  it 

O.  Practical  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  the 
ciafs  in  particular  difeafes, 

2  ’  Ctrcumftances  reflecting  the  Choice  of 
Orders . 

a.  Circumftances  refpecting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  change  which  is  re_ 
quired  in  the  fyftem. 

b.  Circumftances  refpefting  the  de¬ 
gree  of  change  which  is  neceflary. 

c.  Circumftances  refpefting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  patient  with  whom 
the  remedy  is  to  be  employed. 
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3.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  Clafs. 

a.  Cautions  deduced  from  the  nature 

of  the  clafs  itfelf. 

b.  Cautions  deduced  from  the  condi- 

-  V  .  '  •  V 

* 

tion  of  the  patient, 

c.  Cautions  deduced  from  the  regi» 

men  bed  adapted  to  the  operation 

of  the  medicine. 

.  * 

4.  Morbid  States  contra-indicating  the 
Employment  of  the  Clafs . 

a.  An  illudration  of  the  foundation 

v  '  •  e »  \  •  x 

of  thefe  morbid  dates. 

b.  Pra&ical  obfervations  for  confirm¬ 
ing  the  reality  of  the  contra-indi¬ 
cations. 


# 
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III.  Concerning  the  History  of  par¬ 
ticular  Articles  of  the  Method 
dus  Medendi. 

1 .  The  Natural  Hijlory  of  an  Individual » 

a.  Its  fenfible  qualities. 

'  b.  Its  chemical  analyfis. 

c.  The  natural  order  to  which  it  bc« 
longs. 

2 .  The  Medical  Hijlory  of  an  Individual . 

a.  An  account  of  its  former  ufe  in 

practice. 

b.  An  account  of  the  purpofes  for 
which  it  is  at  prefent  employed. 

c.  An  account  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  it  may  be  exhibited. 

q*  Varieties  with  regard  to  the  form 
in  which  it  may  be  ufed. 
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b .  Varieties  with  regard  to  the  quantity 

which  may  be  given. 

c .  Varieties  with  regard  to  regimen. 


IV.  Concerning  the  Pharmaceutical 
Treatment  of  Medicines. 

i.  The  Preparation  of  Medicines , 

A.  For  prefervation. 

a.  The  means  of  removing  com¬ 
ponent  parts  apt  to  change  their 

nature. 

b.  The  means  of  preventing  the 
accefs  of  external  caufes  indu¬ 
cing  a  change  of  qualities, 

c.  The  addition  of  antifeptics, 

B.  For  a  convenient  form. 

A.  Preparations  intended  for  internal 

ufe. 

a»  In  a  folid'ftate. 
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b.  In  afluidflate. 

al  Matters  naturally  fluid* 
b.  Fluidity  obtained  by  expreffion. 
e,  Fluidity  obtained  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Menftrua® 

3,  For  external ufe* 

a*  l  The  fame  divifion  as  under 
be  5  the  preceeding  head. 

The  Compofition  of  Medicines . 

A*  The  poffibllity  of  combination* 

a.  The  means  of  obtaining  a  tem¬ 
porary  union. 

b.  The  means  of  obtaining  a  per¬ 
manent  union. 
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B.  The  advantages  of  combina¬ 
tion. 

a.  For  augmenting  virtues. 

b.  For  correcting  aCtive  powers. 

c.  For  giving  a  commodious  form. 


— — —If  vain  our  toil* 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  thefoih 

Pope. 
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